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New day 
in anew 
world 

By ABRAHAM RABINOVICH 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

* rombtsoTBce atop Mount Scopas 
last week, the professor of education 
looking oat at the country saw the 
centralized structure of education 

giving way and, hove ring on the 
fringe of the system, a would-be 
computer age with dubious creden¬ 
tials waiting to be invited in. 

A kilometre away, the harried 
school principal excused herself 
periodically as she made telephone 
rails in an attempt to find teachers to 
Gil two still-empty slots before the 
school year began in 72 hours. 
‘‘Teachers have to present their sub¬ 
jects in a much more interesting way 
today to hold the attention of children 
accustomed to television,” she said. 
“My fear is that in trying to be 
interesting, we may be becoming 
shallow.” 

In her kitchen in Em Kerem, the 
mother recalled her son coming home 
from his first day in .an school 

after their return from several years 
abroad, and calHug it an unruly 
noisebox. “To be both a disciplina¬ 
rian and a teacher,” she says, “is 
almost mission impossible.” 

The nation shaped its educational 
system and the system Is now shaping 
the nation, but random conversa¬ 
tions .with educators and parents oa 
the eve of the new school year reveal 
deep uncertainties about its direction 
and effectiveness. 

“Children are definitely less well 
educated today than when 1 went to 
school,” says the mother, a senior 
psychologist. 

“Most teaching consists of a firon- - 
tal transfer of informs turn. This is 
not education. And we can’t really 
expect it from a teacher trying to deal 
with 40 kids, some of them problem 
kids needing special attention. There 
are some exceptional teachers who 
can manage it, but they' are very 
few.” 

Integration, she believes, has lo¬ 
wered the standards of education la 
those schools with an imbalance of 
disadvantaged children. But she ack¬ 
nowledges that her sou, who attends 
such a school, is virtually unaware of 
' who in Ms dass is aq Ashfcepaxf mid 
who a Sephardi. 

Int^yatimi.saystheprtofei;»i,has 
been a success in national terms - 
“We can't raise oar children as if 
they belong to two different nations” 

- but she acknowledges that hi educa¬ 
tional terms it has been a disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“In this school there is decqAie, 
the children speak pofitely and are 
taiq»fat not to insulU We are not just 
an institution for dispensing fcafonna- 
(Continaed on Page 2, Col. 4) 



itfsh sculptor Henry Moore, 
io died yesterday aged .88, 
nds before a 170-ton white 
trble sculpture overlooking 
irence’s Duomo- The city of 
irence honoured Moof*.i n 
12 with an open-air exhibition 
160 of his works. 

(Foro Marchioii) 
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alera Post Reporter 
r. _ a scandal involving a 
of poetry and politics 
;sterday on the Israeli 
ne. 

s is the cnsis-ndden renn 

he Israeli board of the 
Israeli Cultural Founda- 
). Yesterday in a tie vote, 
lown the unanimous re- 
tion of its literary corn- 
grant a one-time S2.5Q0 
left-wing poet Yitzhak 

e resulted from a cam- 
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Children seffiog used books at a pavement “bookstore” the day before 
school starts. (Yitzhak Elharar) 

Navon to boycott panel 


By BERNARD JOSEPHS 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Education Minister Navon will 
boycott the ministerial committee on 
budget cuts following its decision last 
night to dismiss 100 school inspec¬ 
tors, be told The Jerusalem Post. 

The three committee members 
bad differed on the dismissals. 
Minister of Economic Affairs Gad 
Ya’acobi (Labour) said be had re¬ 
servations about the cuts; Minister- 
without-PortfoIio- Yigael Hurvitz 
(Ometz) said he opposed making a 
decision now; but the chairman. 
Mimster-witftout-PortfoIio Mdshe 


Arens (Likud), ruled that the inspec¬ 
tors must go. 

Navon. dearly angered by the 
dedsipn. said, “I will not go back to 
another meeting of this committee. 
There is no point at all in it.” 

The cuts bad been “imposed” on 
him, and Navon told The Post his 
arguments had simply been over¬ 
ruled. 

Earlier this year, 55 school inspec¬ 
tors were sacked by the Education 
Minister in a budget-cutting exer¬ 
cise. 

Navon. said, “The idea is to save 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 6) j 


Shamir’s Interrogation 

By BARBARA AMOUYAL 

Police are not likely to question Vice Premier Shamir about his alleged rote 
in the kiBLag of two terrorists captured after the No. 300 bus-hijacking until 
I all Sinn Bet (General Security Service) members have testified to a police 
inquiry, The Jerusalem Posfhas learned. 

But wbenbe is questioned, Shamir, who was implicated by three Shin Bet 
men last week, wdl be asked to explain a private conversation with former 
Shin Bet chief Ayraham Shalom. During this conversation, Shamir allegedly 
authorized several illegal acts relating to the two terrorists taken alive 
following the April 1984 bus hijacking, and later slain in custody. 

Police Inspector-General David Kraus plans to finish interrogating the 
Shin Bet men involved in the incident this week. Minister-without-Portfolio I 
| Moshe Arens, who was the defence minister at die time, and possibly other I 
cabinet officials, wall then be asked about their knowledge of the affair. 

Only after that will Kraus invite Shamir to explain die “permission and 
j authority” with which Shalom has insisted he acted in the killings of tbe two 
terrorists and the ensuing cover-up. 

-A source dose to several of the Shin Bet men interrogated said yesterday 
that Shalom bad indicated that Shamir knew of the kfllings, but that the vice 
premier’s function in the cover-up has not been clarified. “The vice premier’s 
role in the cover-up is still unclear,” said the source. Shamir was prime 
minister at"the".time of the incident.' 

Kraus is believed to. prefer delaying the session with Shamir until the last 
possible moment. Once Shaxhir’s testimony is recorded, the police chief 
hopes to transfer all the investigative material to Attorney-General Yosef 
Harisb. .... 

Morocco holds Arab terrorists J 

RABAT- (Renter). - Morocco nous countries, notably Europe and | 
yesterday announced- it was holding the Middle East, the statement said, 
four foreigirArab terrorists who bad Tbe announcement followed per- 

planned attacks on public places in a stent rumours of the recent arrest 
tiiecountry.- -of foreigners and speculation that 

The. Information Ministry said radical Arab groups were contem- 
that two Tunisians, a Lebanese plating reprisals against Morocco for 
Palestinian and another Palestinian holding, talks with Israeli Prime 
had been arrested on August 22 and Minister Peres in July. 

27 carrying explosives. For the past four days, Morocco 

The four had cenfessed.to belong- has been refusing entry to citizens of 
ing to a group of professional inter- all Arab countries except Jordan and 
national terrorists who had already Saudi Arabia, Israel TV's Mabat 
committed several outrages in va- newsreel reported last night. 


paign by Liberal Centre Party secret¬ 
ary Yosef (Tommy) Lapid, a board 
member who is opposed to La’or's 
allegedly radical politics. The out¬ 
come caused the immediate resigna¬ 
tion of Hanoch Batovas chairman 
of the literary committee and an. 
AIFC board member. 

Bartov told The Jerusalem Post 
last night that he had resigned in 
protest “against Lapid’s unpre- 
■ cedented -political terror.” • Bartov 
said: “I’m quitting.over a matter of 
principle. It is the first, time that 
politics has been injected into a tote 
Sat .rejected a unanimous decision 1 
of a body of literary experts ” 

; •’ Lapid, former director-general of. ■ 
the Israel Broadcasting Authority.:., 
whose wife Shutamh chairs the Israel... 
Writers Association, was not avail-: 
able for comment last night- 

He was reported to have cam-; 
paigned agalnst pvme money td. 
La’oir because of what he said were 
extremist. views, -reflected _ fo /his 


verse. 

The remaining members of the 
literary, committee are expected to 
follow Bartov and resign. They in¬ 
clude such prominent figures as 

- Prof. Gershon Shaked, Prof. Assa 
-Kasher, and critic Nissim Calderon. 
Bartov joined the board recently, 
replacing author Yizhar Smilansky 
<S. Yizhar). 

The board’s new chairman, Weiz- 
mann Institute professor David 

- Samuel, said-he regretted the de¬ 
velopment “I am all for freedom in 
literary matters,” Samuel said. 

The board meeting was the first 
. Samuel had chaired since the recent 
resignation of five board members, 
including the former chairman, Sbi- 
nui MK Mordecbai Virshubski. He 
quit together with Judge Shoshana 
Berman, Alignment MK Simha 
Dinitz, Likud MK Meir Shirrit and , 
Dayar editor Hannah Zemer, fol¬ 
lowing charges of undue interfer-, 

(ContbmedonPage2,CoL7) 1 


Romania 
shaken 
by quake 

VIENNA (Reuter). - A powerful 
earthquake centred in Romania sent 
shock waves through the Balkans 
early yesterday but first reports indi¬ 
cated it caused far less damage than a 
similar quake which devastated parts 
of Romania nine years ago. 

The official Romanian news agen¬ 
cy Agerpres said the quake, which 
registered 6.5 on the Richter scale, 
was about 20 times less powerful 
than the March. 1977 disaster which 
killed more than 1.000 people. 

But the tremor was felt over a 
large area of the Balkans and official 
Soviet media reported that it caused 
considerable damage and casualties 
in neighbouring Soviet Moldavia. 
Nine aftershocks were registered in 
the 14 hours after the earthquake. 

An official Romanian statement 
said the tremor at 00:28 a.m. lasted 
for a total of 50 seconds, of which the 
principle shock was 12 seconds long. 1 
The statement said it caused “no 
outstanding damage” and residents, 
contacted from Vienna, said the city 
was quiet yesterday. 

Israeli tourists returning from 
Romania said yesterday that mason¬ 
ry fell from Bucharest buildings, 
panic-stricken residents jammed 
streets and motorists sped to the 
woods during the tremors. They said 
they knew of no one being hurt or 
killed but heard of several fatal heart 
attacks. 

“Blocks of masonry fell from ceil¬ 
ings and walls of the hotel - and this 
is a hotel that was built on the site of 
a building destroyed in the Iasi earth¬ 
quake and specifically constructed to 
withstand tremors,” said Paulina 
Nurnberg, 55. 

Yitzhak Papo, 44. said he and his 
family rushed to the lobby from their 
I4th floor hotel room. 

‘‘Bucharest is a dead town after 
nine in the evening, and ail of a 
sudden it was filled with crazy people 
running everywhere.” 

In the Moldavian capital of 
Kishinev, residents said they saw 15- 
to 20-story high-rise buildings 
swaying when the quake struck. 
Kishinev has a population of just 
over 600,000. 


Summit overture 
to Hussein fails 


By YEHUDA LITANI 
Post Middle East Editor 

A concerted effort by the 
U.S.. Egypt and Israel to induce 
King Hussein to join next week’s 
anticipated summit in Egypt has 
' failed. Hussein now appears to 
have made his refusal to meet 
with Prime Minister Peres and 
Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak virtually final, reliable 
Palestinian sources said yester¬ 
day. 

Jordanian Prime Minister Zaid 
Rifai’s trip to Egypt yesterday, and 
Mubarak’s visit fast week to Jordan, 
were both pan of rhe now apparently 
doomed effort to draw Jordan into 
the summit, according to the sources 
who returned from "Amman after 
meeting with senior Jordanian offi¬ 
cials. 

The two visits were also lied to 
efforts to bring about a Jordanian- 
PLO reconciliation and an agree¬ 
ment on a list of Palestinians "who 
could participate in a joint negotiat¬ 
ing team, the sources said. 

The sources noted that the U.S. 
had been behind much ot the flurry 
of diplomatic activity, and had 
apparently coordinated us moves 


with Jerusalem in an attempt to 
invest rhe summit with braider me- 
nificance for long-term Middle East 
peace efforts. 

The U.S. had tried to convince 
Jordan to give its blessing to a joint 
communique issued by U.S. Vice- 
President George Bash and Mubar¬ 
ak. during Bush's recent visit to the 

Minister-without-Portfolio Ezer 
Weizman reportedly (leu- to Europe 
last night on a secret mission at the 
behest of Prime Minister Peres. Vice 
Premier Yitzhak Shamir has 
approved the trip, Israel Radio re¬ 
ported. Weizman is said to be going 
to Bonn and to Rome to discuss the 
latest efforts to achieve a Middle East 
peace. 

region, the Palestinian sources 
noted. But the Jordanians refused to 
approve the joint statement even 
secretly. 

Referring to the attempted PLG- 
Jordanian rapprochement, the 
sources said that a series of high- 
level contacts between Jordanian 
oficials ana PLO representatives in 
Amman and another Arab capital 
had taken place during August. 

The contacts had dealt" with re¬ 


quests by the PLO’s Fatah branch to 
reopen five offices closed earlier this 
5>umntcr in Hussein’s crackdown on 
lhe Palestinian organization. :hc 
•sources ^id. The PLO officials had 
also asked Jordan to allow -lu Fatah 
officials to resume their activitv in 
Amman. 

According lo the source. Jordan 

has not vet given ;» final answer to 
either request. 

Bui Jordanian officials appear 
confident that the PLO is eager to 
keep communication lines open and 
to improve relations with the Hashe¬ 
mite kingdom, ihe sources sard. 

Ritai flew to Alexandria vesterdav 
for several hours of ta'lks with 
Mubarak and an Egyptian official 
:>aid the Jordan premier had briefed 
the president on a meeting held on 
Friday in Amman between Hussein 
and Yuli Vorontsov, the Russian 
deputy foreign minister. Vorontsov 
also met yesterday with PLO chair¬ 
man \ asser Arafat in Algiers. 

Egypt s Minister of Information 
hafwat al-Sharif told Radio Cairo 
that Rifai had brought a verbal mes¬ 
sage from Hussein' connected with 
mutual efforts being made by Egypt 
and Jordan to aehieve "progress to¬ 
wards a just peace to which'the two 
countries are looking forward.” 


Reagan-Peres talks set Sept. 15 


By WOLF BLJTZER 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 

WASHINGTON. - Pi evident 
Reagan and Prime Minister Poes 
will hold talks at the White House on 
September 15, U.S. and Israeli offi¬ 
cials here confirmed yesterday An 
official announcement wiij be made 
in Washington tomorrow following 
the U.S. Labour Day holiday 
weekend. 

The officials also left open the 
possibiJtiy that Secretary of State 
George Shultz might, after all. par¬ 
ticipate in Peres’s expected summit 
in Egypt with President Hosni 
Mubarak. That meeting is tentative¬ 
ly scheduled for September 10-11. 
although the final details have not 
yet been revealed. 


Egypt is insisting that the Taba 
arbitration agreement be formally 
ratified and wants the three inteiaa- 
tuttiai ui bmaiois to be named before 
the summit takes place. 

L\S officials yesterday expressed 
confidence that Peres and Mubarak 
•A,.ul,i hold their long-awaited sum¬ 
mit. “1 think it will happen." one 
authorirative official said. 

Newsweek magazine yesterday re¬ 
ported that the Reagan administra¬ 
tion has rejected a formal proposal 
from Peres that the summit with 
Mubarak be turned into a sort of 
Camp David II negotiating session 
with the Americans participating. 

But Israeli officials in Washington 
said there was a real possibility that 
Shultz wouid travel to the region for 
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the summit. They insisted, however, 
that no final arrangements have yet 
been made. 

"It s still up in the air.” one Israeli 
official said. He noted ihac the 
Secretary and hi* advisers have been 
going hack and turth »n this matter 
now for several weeks. 

Shultz’s Middle East trip would 
also likely include a brief stopover in 
Syria for talks with President Hafez 
Al-Assad, according to Israeli offi¬ 
cials. 

But the only thing that could really 
justify a Shultz trip to the region 
right now. that official said, would 
be a major breakthrough on the 
issue of Palestinian representation in 
revived Arab-lsraeli peace negotia- 
(Contimied on Page 2, Col. 2 1 
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Rocky start to school year after all 


Monday, September!, 1986 ' The Jerusalem Post Page Two 


By BERNARD JOSEPHS 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Despite earlier assurances to the 
contrary, concern about an uneasy 
school year was expressed yesterday 
by Education Ministry sources and 
teachers' representatives. 

Five high schools will not open 
today because of a strike by the 
Secondary School Teachers Associa¬ 
tion over dismissal of teachers or 
reduction in their working hours. 

The schools affected arc the Fiersl High 
School in Bet Sbcmesh. the Kfar Hassidim High 
School, the Kennedy High School In Acre, and 
the high schook in two Arab villages. Kara and 
Tamm. 


Yitzhak Welber. secretary- 
general of the rival Histadrut 
Teachers Union, warned yesterday 
that there would be a fierce struggle 
between his union and the govern¬ 
ment if budget cuts were carried out. 

Welber said Finance Minister Nis- 
sim's insistence on reducing educa¬ 
tion spending by 3.9 per cent could 
lead to the dismissal of some 3.000 
teachers this spring, when their con¬ 
tracts come up for renewal. 
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Welber continued: “We see the 
end of this school year and the 
beginning of the next as likely to be 
very stormy. If the cuts are carried 
out as planned, we fear that we will 
have no choice but to fight and 
maybe to strike." 

This year 3 per cent of the cut, 
some $28 million, is being met by 
virtually doing away with the minis¬ 
try's reserve hind, said Welber. But 
next year it will have to be met by 
cutting from the operational budget. 

A well-placed ministry source 


confirmed his view that unless the 
cuts were rescinded, officials would 
probably have no choice but to send 
dismissal notices to several thousand 
teachers by the end of May. 

Meanwhile, at a press conference 
in Jerusalem yesterday, the Histad- 
rut Teachers' Union said that 
schools would be short of about 600 
high school science, physics and 
maths teachers, and some 700 
elementary school teachers. 

The union said it was deeply con¬ 
cerned about overcrowding, particu¬ 
larly in the Arab sector which is short 
of 1.750 classrooms. 

Special education had been hit. 
with a 40 per cent cut in the number 
of teachers' helpers, the union re¬ 
ported. However. Education Minis¬ 
ter Navon last night announced that 
an extra 50 special education classes 
would be set up this year. 

Shimshon Sboshani. the Educa¬ 
tion Ministry's new director-general, 
who takes over today from Eliezer 
Shmueli. said the education system 
could do little to combat the problem 
of society’s deteriorating values. 

Interviewed on Army Radio ab¬ 
out the stabbing to death of a teen¬ 
age boy during a gang brawl over the 
weekend, he said: “What happens in 
the education system reflects what 
happens in Israeli society. It is un¬ 
realistic to hope that the system can 
resolve all society's problems." 

The Secondary School Teachers 
Association has ordered its member 
teachers and principals to report all 
cases of violence in the schools to the 
police and not to withhold reports in 
an effort to protect the school's 


ARRIVALS 


Burton S. Levinson, national chairman, and 
Abraham H. Forman. associate national direc¬ 
tor. Ami-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 


53 killed in LA 
air collision 


BUENO PARK. Cal. (AP). - A 
jetliner collided last night with a 
small plane over southern California 
sending flaming wreckage to the 
ground and scattering “bodies all 
over the place," one highway patrol¬ 
man said. 

The Boeing 727 of Mexican air¬ 
lines collided in the air and with the 
small aircraft crashed 48 km. south¬ 
east of downtown Los Angeles. 

Police said all 45 passengers and a 
crew of six were apparently killed, as 
well as two people of the small craft. 


Iraq says Iranian pilots 
defect with F-14 jet 

BAGHDAD {Reuter). - An Iraqi 
military spokesman said yesterday 
that two Iranian pilots had defected 
to Iraq with their U.S.-made F-14 jet 
interceptor. 

The spokesman said squadron 
leader Ahmed Muradi Talebi and 
flight-lieutenant Hassan Najafi Habi- 
bullah had landed safely at an Iraqi 
air base and were warmly welcomed. 



A Shi’ite boy delivers a Lebanese newspaper to a French ll nifif soldier 
in an outpost at the Shi’ite village of Tair Deba, 87km. southeast of 
Beirut. (AFP telephoto) 


14-year-old boy remanded in 
fatal stabbing outside disco 


Kach officer convicted 
of insulting Herzog 


The president of the Jerusalem 
Magistrates' Court yesterday found 
a member of the Kach Party secre¬ 
tariat guilty of insulting President 
Herzog during a party convention 
last February. 

Reuven Ben-Amil. one of two 
Kach leaders charged, admitted he 
had violated the law but claimed that 
the remarks he had made about the 
president were spontaneous. Herzog 
had abandoned his non-partisan role 
when he had refused to appear be¬ 
fore the party's convention. Ben- 
Amit said. 

The second defendant. Moshe 
Potolski. who has denied the 
charges, siill faces court proceed¬ 
ings. (Itim) 


Grenade hurled 
at film executive 


By YORAMGAZIT 
For The Jerusalem Post 
TEL AVIV. - A 14-year-old boy 
suspected in the fatal stabbing of Gil 
Elazarov. 15. outside the Dan Cine¬ 
ma Discotheque, was remanded for 
10 days in the Tel Aviv juvenile court 
yesterday. He is also suspected of 
involvement in a brawl between 
teenage gangs from Bat Yam and Tel 
Aviv in which knives were drawn. 

Tel Aviv sub-district police com¬ 
mander A rye Bibi yesterday ordered 
the Discotheque closed for 30 days, 
"in the interest of public safety.” 

Bibi added that the discotheque 
had been selling liquor to minors. 

Elazarov. a Bat Yam resident, was 
stabbed late Friday night during a 
brawl between two teenage gangs, 
which started in the discotheque. 
The gangs were thrown out by a 
security guard, said the discotheque 
owners, but the youths continued 
fighting outside. At least 19 youths 
and two adults were involved in the 
brawl. 

A 14-year-old from the Keren 
Hatemanim area in Tel Aviv 
allegedly drew out a pocket knife 
and stabbed Elazarov in the chest. 


The same boy also allegedly stabbed 
two other youths, one in the stomach 
and the other in the -shoulder. A 
i7-year-old from Bat Yam. who was 
stabbed in the stomach, was rushed 
to Ichilov Hospital, where his condi¬ 
tion is reported as fair. The other 
youth. 16. was lightly injured. 

Yitzhak Avneri. one of the owners 
of the discotheque, told The Post he 
would take legal action against the 
closing of the club. 

“People also get killed in El-Ai 
flights. Has anyone ever asked for 
the dosing of El A!? It does not 
make sense,” he said. Avneri also 
told The Post that one of his security 
guards at the discotheque entrance 
bad seen the fight and had tried to 
break it up. 

After Elazarov had collapsed on 
the sidewalk, the guard had tried 
unsuccessfully to revive him, he 
added. 

Two other youths involved in the 
fight were also remanded for 10 
days. A fourth suspected of aiding 
the other three suspects after the 
fight and of hiding the knife used in 
the stabbing, was released yesterday 
on bail of NIS 5,000. 


By YORAM GAZIT 
For The Jerusalem Post 
TEL AVIV. - A former Golan Glo¬ 
bus film studio employee yesterday 
burst into the office of managing- 
director Yitzhak Kol and tossed a 
grenade onto his desk. The grenade 
failed to explode and the suspect was 
arrested. 

Kol. 50. told The Jerusalem Post 
that the man. who had been laid off 
three months ago due to financial 
cuts, burst into his office at 9 a.m. 
carrying a grenade. 

The man told a woman who was in 
the office to leave, and then pulled 
out the pin and threw the grenade. 
Kol said. “He said 'this is'the end' 
and pulled out the pin." Kol said. 

”! didn’t have lime to think or be 
afraid. I threw the grenade towards 
the window, grabbed the man, lifted 
him in the air and put him in front of 
me like a live barrier.” 

The grenade broke the window, 
and stuck in the frame, but failed to 
explode. 

Kol said that the man. 27. had 
come regularly to the firm to ask for 
his job back. But. said Kol. he had 
never threatened violence. 

But a studio employee told The 
Post that the man had in fact 
threatened to attack Kol if he didn't 
take him back to work. 


REAGAN 


(Con tinned from Page One) 

lions. The Americans as of yesterday 
were, however, doubtful that any 
such breakthrough was imminent 
despite some high-level, last minute 
diplomatic activity involving Jordan. 
Egypt. Israel, and the U.S. 

U.S. officials confirmed that Peres 
was actively trying to score some sort 
of diplomatic triumph on this thorny 
' issue before the scheduled rotation 
with Yitzhak Shamir in October. 
That would help to explain why 
Peres wants Shultz's active involve¬ 
ment. thev said. 


Mubarak into a "second Camp 
David." 


Benny Morris, Post Diplomatic 
Correspondent, adds: 

The Prime Minister's Office 
yesterday curtly dismissed the report 
in Newsweek that Prime Minister 
Peres had asked the U.S. to turn the 
forthcoming meeting with President 


The report alleges that Peres 
sought American'agreement to 
make the summit "three-way" but 
Washington turned the idea down, 
fearing that the Israeli-Arab peace 
momentum bad not advanced suffi¬ 
ciently to warrant high-level Amer¬ 
ican involvement. 

Israeli and Egyptian officials are 
determinedly trying to deal with the 
remaining loose ends in order to 
smooth the way for next week's 
scheduled summit in Egypt. 

The director-general of the Fore¬ 
ign Ministry. David Kimche. and the 
ministry's'legal adviser. Robbie 
Sabel. have returned to Egypt to try 
to complete the selection of the 
arbitration panel that will rule on the 
Taba dispute and to reach agree¬ 
ment on various matters related to 
the summit. 


“good name." 

Nearly 92,000 children will be 
starting their school careers today as 
first grade pupils. 

The ministry also announced that, 
despite reports to the contrary, pa-, 
rents who have been asked to take 
their turn in guarding schools should 
report for duty. A spokesman said 
that the ministry was planning 
alternative security measures in the 
coming months. 

One person returning to Acre's 
Tomar school today is doing so after 
a 25-year absence. * 

Tamar Steinlauf was last at the 
school as a pupil when it first opened j 
in 1961. She went on to study at the | 
Hebrew University, and is coming 
back today as the principal. 

The school today has 570 pupils in i 
20 classes. 

A back-to-school road safety cam¬ 
paign with increased patrols around 
schoolyards and pedestrian crossings 
starts this morning at police initia¬ 
tive. Thousands of police and civil 
guard volunteers are to be drafted to 
guarantee the safety of the 1.5 mil¬ 
lion children returning to school. 

Police will patrol roads around 
schools and kindergartens during the 
peak hours of 7-8 a.m. and 12 noon-1 
p.m. The campaign will continue 
until Thursday. 

A national police spokesman 
yesterday asked all drivers to be on 
the alert during the morning rush 
hours. He warned that many pupils 
would be attending school for the 
very first time, and might not be 
familiar with proper pedestrian be¬ 
haviour. 


Rescue plan for 
Arab electric co. 


By JOEL GREENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Energy Minister Moshe ShahaJ 
yesterday presented a detailed plan 
for resolving the difficulties of the 
debt-ridden Jerusalem District Elec¬ 
tric Company at a meetng with com¬ 
pany lawyer Shlomo Toussia- 
Cohen. 

Toussia-Cohen. who refused to 
give details of Shahal's proposals, 
described them as “conditions,” 
which amounted to “a fairly com¬ 
plete plan for resolving all the prob¬ 
lems.” 

The lawyer said the company 
would respond to the proposal after 
he discussed them with JDEC chair¬ 
man Anwar Nusseibeh. Nusseibeh 
said last night that he hoped a further 
meeting with Shahal could be 
arranged. 

The JDEC buys over 90 per cent 
of its power from the Israel Electric 
Corporation and owes it some NIS 
20 million. 


NEW DAY 


(Continued from Page One) 
tion.We teach values. But norms are 
changing - social norms, norms of 
behaviour - and we have to find a 
way to change too without losing our 
balance.” 

During the Six Day War, she 
noted, it had been considered shame¬ 
ful to display fear. “Today we en¬ 
courage children to express tbeir 
fear. We don’t want them to suppress 
it.” The increase in divorce has had 
an impact on the classroom. “When 
the children return from summer 
vacation, one of the first things I 
check is whether there has bear a 
change in their family status. It can 
affect not only the child involved, but 
the whole dass.” 

The professor views the increasing 
decentralization of education - the 
involvement of parents and munici¬ 
palities in the programme of their 
local schools - as a significant and 
potentially uplifting development. 
But not necessarily. “Without good . 
local people, it can be disastrous.” 

He is dubious, even sceptical, ab¬ 
out the potential of the new computer 
age rapping at the door. “There is 
lots of parental pressure to get into it 
-fear that the children will lose out if 
we don't - but international experi¬ 
ence has been modest about what it 
can accomplish. Twenty years ago, 
people also thought that educational 
television would change the nature of 
education, but it hasn’t.” 

The freshly scrubbed children 
heading for their first day of school 
this morning with a mixture of excite¬ 
ment and trepidation are happily 
unaware of these uncertainties. The 
children’s sense of anticipation re¬ 
mains unchanged, but for the grown¬ 
ups responsible for guiding them, 
things have become much more com¬ 
plicated. 


Kids kept 
home from 
Acre school 


Former agent says 


By DAVID RUDGE 
ACRE. - The nearly 900 pnpilsof the 
Amal Elementary School in this city’s 
old quarter won’t be attending dass 
when the new school term gets under 
way today. 

Their parents are keeping them at 

home to protest against what they say 

is the dilapidated and dangerous con¬ 
dition of the school banding, parts of 
which date back to the Ottoman 
period. 

The strike by the Arab parents has 
the backing of the mimidpaBt? and 
of parents committees at other 
schools. 

Mayor Eli de Castro said be would 
not take responsibility for the pupils' 
safety if they bad to co utiuu e study¬ 
ing under snch conditions. 

He noted that the Amal school’s 
situation was not unique to Acre. 
“There is a general problem about 
the standards of building and shor¬ 
tage of classrooms in the Israeli Arab 
sector generally.’* 

“What is different here is the 
mixed nature of the city. Arab pupils 
only have to look across the way and 
compare their situation to that of 
their Jewish counterparts,” the 
mayor said. 

Hie municipality has been press¬ 
ing for many years for a replacement 
for the Amal school. But although the 
Education Ministry has approved 
plans for the demolition and replace¬ 
ment of the budding, the finance 
Ministry is withholding funds, 
according to Castro. 

Parents’ allegations that the budd¬ 
ing itself is in danger of coQapse are 
confirmed by the town’s engineer, 
whose report on the building said it 
was unfit for use as a school. 

Last year a piece of masonry 
crashed into one dass, and another 
piece fed into the schoolyard. 

“The outside toilets are a disgrace 
and there is no covered area for the 
children to {day during the winter,” 
said Ziad Mnssa, chairman of Amal’s 
parents committee. 

“Because of its position, scarcely . 
any light gets into the classrooms, 
and the budding itself looks more like 
a prison than a school.” he added. 

Pupils complain that in the winter 
they have to study under the protec¬ 
tion of umbrellas in the classrooms. 
“The rain leaks through the roof and 
the wads, and it's cold and uncom¬ 
fortable,” said one pupil. 

De Castro and members of the 
parents committee are due to meet 
Education Ministry nffiriab at the 
school this morning to discass ways of 
solving the problem. 


Two women slain 
for ‘family honour ’ 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

A West Bank man decapitated his 
sister with an axe and turned himself 
in to police yesterday canying her 
head in a plastic bag, according to 
police. 

The 20-year-old man, from the 
village of Laqef, near Tulkarm, mur¬ 
dered his sister, Wasifa Abdel Hafiz, 
after she had admitted having had 
sexual relations with a young man in 
the village. Her father had reported¬ 
ly been trying to arrange a marriage 
between the couple. 

In a similar incident, a Beduin 
youth who allegedly murdered his 
bride a few days after their wedding 
and tossed her body into a well, 
turned himself into Ramie police 
yesterday. 

Sara Abu-Najim, 18, was mur¬ 
dered on Saturday night after a mar¬ 
riage that had been arranged to save 
the family honour. The girl had 
earlier sought police protection after 
having bad sexual relations with an 
Arab youth in her village. 


Budget for roads 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Transport Minister Haim Corfu 
yesterday requested an annual 
budget of $90 million per annum-, for 
the five years commencing April 
1987, to improve roads and reduce 
road accidents. 

. The cabinet did not approve Cor¬ 
fu's request, made at its weekly 
session, but appointed a committee 
of five ministers, chaired by Finance 
Minister Nissim. to report within 
One month. 

Corfu told his colleagues that only 
$46m. is slated to be spent on the 
highway system this year. 


23 convicted of wrecking bus shelters 


A Jerusalem Magistrate yesterday found 23 Ultra-Orthodox men guilty of 
van da l izing oyer 30 bus shelters in the capital in the past three months. 

All 23 admitted to vandalizing the shelters. They appeared yesterday at toe 
Russian Compound in Jerusalem with family and friends to hear Jerusalem 
Magistrate President Aharon Siznha announce his decision. The accused 
were met with back pats and cheers when Simha, who tendered a guilty 
decision, agreed to postpone sentencing for another two weeks. 

Jerusalem District prosecutors have charged 27 religious zealots with 
malicious vandalism of capital bus shelters. Only four have pleaded not 
guilty, and their trials will be held separately at a later date. 


SEALED. - Security forces on 
Saturday sealed a Nablus apartment 
which they say was an "operations 
centre” for the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine. 


LATE SPORTS NEWS 

TENNIS: U.S- OPEN GLASGOW (AP). - A 73rd minute 

Gary Donnellv of the U.S. who §? a ' ^ * an ^ urr ^ nt S ave Glasgow 
came through the qualifying touma- Ra " ge . re > If. triumph over their 
ment. knocked Sweden's 13th arch nvai Celtic Iast night. 
seeded Anders Jarryd out of the , . _ 

U.S. Open here last night. ■’ ac * c Buckner at 

Donnelly won the third round laurel to Britain's trac 
match 6-3. 5-7. 6-1. 6-3 and now won the 5.000 m. in 
plays Wimbledon Champion Boris ^ dose °f foe Eure 
Becker who beat Spain's Sergio Cas- championships in 
al. 7-5.6-6.6-2. night. 


Jack Buckner added another 
laurel to Britain's track haul when he 
won the 5.000 m. in 13:10.15. at 
the dose of the European Athletics 
championships in Stuttgart last 
night. 


In deep sorrow, we announce the passing of 


LILLIAN GROSS 


The Bereaved: 

Husband—Leo Gross 

Son—Bill Gross and his family 
Lisa, 

Danieila, Aaron 
Noah 


Bv Michel zlotowski 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
PARIS. - A former French counter¬ 
intelligence official has charged in an 
interview published in the Paris 
Match magazine this week that 
several leading French businessmen 
and government officials worked for 
the Nazis during World War II. 

Alexandre de Marencbes said the 
evidence came to light 16 years ago, 
when archives seized in 1944 from 
the Gestapo and the Abwehr were 
uncovereo. Marencbes said be had 
personally inspected some of the 
documents. 

'The result was unpleasant, even 
painful.” he recalled in the inter¬ 
view. ”We found that well-known 
personalities who bad been, or said 
they had been, in the resistance or 
good patriots, were in fact, paid by 
the German [intelligence] services. 
They had even signed receipts for 


their treason money." 

But Meranches - who for 11 years 
headed the SDECE. France's secret 
service -said he would not reveal the 
names he had found. 

“2 thought then, and still think, 
that division is one of the meanest 
French vices. We need not go muck¬ 
raking. as these people are still 
alive." 

French Nazi hunter Serge 
Klarefeld, however, has dismissed 
Marenches’s revelations as 
“baloney.” 

**The whole story lucks preci¬ 
sion." KlarsfekJ said. He said the 
Marenches interview had impressed 
him as the memoir of “a frustrated 
man” trading on his former glory 
and “looking for some publicity. 
Most of toe Gestapo archives were 
destroyed in Be lira where they had 
been transferred bv the end of 
1944 ” ■ - 


Nurses’ strike depends 
on today’s negotiations 


By ROY ISACOWITZ 
Post Labour Correspondent 
TEL AVIV. - The differences be¬ 
tween toe HIstadrut and the hospital 
nurses are likely to come to a head 
this afternoon when the nurses" rep¬ 
resentatives meet Trade Union De¬ 
partment chairman Haim Haber- 
feid. HIstadrut sources said yester¬ 
day. 

HaberfeJd aims to persuade toe 
nurses to accept toe Histadrut’s com¬ 
promise proposals in toe negotia¬ 
tions with the government, the 
sources said. Failure to reach an 
agreed solution today is likely to 
result m a renewed stnkeby the end 
of the week. 


Haberfeld yesterday said the 
nurses had their heads in toe clouds: 
The Histadrut “cannot, in any way, 
accept tbeir demands.” he said. 
Among these he listed a wage in¬ 
crease of “well above 50 per cent." 
and toe creation of several thousand 
new jobs. 

The Histadrut has proposed toe 
creation of 1.000 new positions with¬ 
in the next six months and a further 
500 within toe next three years, 
improved work conditions, and pay¬ 
ment for overtime witbio "the- 
framework of. the national wage 
agreement.. 

The Treasury, according to His- ' 
tadrut Secretary-General Yisrael 
Kessar. is prepared to offer only 950 


new positions, to be created over six 
years. 

The Histadrut executive yesterday 
expressed conditional support for 
the nurses, calling on them to “show 
responsibilitvand refrain from steps 
winch, would endanger the lives of 
the sick and threaten the founda¬ 
tions of public health in Israel.” . 

Kessar disclosed yesterday that 
under a recent agreement with toe 
government, Kupat Holim Clalit. 
toe Hist ad rut-owned health fond, 
could not enter into independent 
negotiations with the nurses. Kessar 
was responding to a demand by MK 
Ya'acov Sbamai, head of toe Likud 
caucus in the Histadrut. that the 
lurid sign a separate agreement with 
the nurses it employs. 

Under the agreement, which allo¬ 
cates state assistance to the health 
fond, any unbudgeted financial out¬ 
lay arising from national agreements 
will be covered by the government. 
Kessar said. But toe government will 
not cover expenses arising from 
separate agreements. 

While taking issue with the nurses* 
demands, bom Kessar and Haber¬ 
feld accused toe government of drag¬ 
ging out the negotiations with the 
norsesand acting in bad faith. 

The Treasury is seeking a solution 
“witoout any cost.” Kessar said. He 
prediaed a “very serious crisis" if 
both toe 'Treasury and the nurses 
continued in their original positions. 


Romanian couple 
permitted to stay here 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

A Christian couple from Romania 
who have spent more than a mouth 
in prison awaiting deportation will 
be allowed to remain in Israel, toe 
Interior Ministry said yesterday, in a 
reversal of its previous ruling. 

A ministry spokesman would not 
explain toe change of policy, except 
to say that “the circumstances that 
led to toe original decision had 
changed.” 

Victor and Olivia Godeanu came 
to Israel in May 1985 to be with 
Victor's mother, who immigrated 10 


years earlier with Victor’s Jewish 
stepfather. 

The Godeanus asked for permis¬ 
sion to.remain, but were turned 
down by the Interior Ministry. 

After failing to comply with a 
deportation Older issued on April 8. 
toe Jwo were sent to prison on June 
8. 

Tbey were released 45 days later, 
after the High Court of Justice gave 
Interior Monster Yitzhak Peretz 45 
days to show cause why the couple 
should not be granted permanent 
residency. 


NAVON 


BLOW-UP 


(Continued from Page One) 
money, but without school inspec¬ 
tors, who will report on any waste i 
that is going on? Why toouki they j 
tire IUU inspectors? Why not 300 or 
400? Or why not fire anybody else 
for that matter?” 

Navon intimated that the decision 
bad been taken arbitrarily by the 
chairman. 

“While we wore' all agreeing with 
each other, toe discussion went 
along very well. Hut when we came 
to disagreements, there was no de¬ 
bate. The decision was just imposed 
on me.” 


(Continued from Page One) 
ence by the AICF American board. 
Its president, violinist Isaac Stem, 
had notified the Israeli board, 
through a lawyer, that he was sever¬ 
ing relations with the Israeli commit¬ 
tee for as long as Virshubski re¬ 
mained chairman.. Virshubski is a 
cousin of Stern’s wife Vera. AICF 
vice-president and Its dominant spir¬ 
it. .; ■ • 

Virshubski complained to The 
Post ’ last. night that “Lapid en¬ 
gineered a majority vote by default. 
I fear for toe foundation's-politiciza¬ 
tion.".’ ' 1 


We mourn the death of 
the Director of our. company ■ 


STUART YOUNG 


Chairman of the B.B.C. 


Georg Factor 

Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
Israel Edible Products Ltd. 
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mourns the passing of 


• past Chairman of the Tel Aviv University Trust of Great Britain 
and sen&deepestconttoiences to his wife, Shirley, and all the family. 
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dies at 85 
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Iraq proposes pact 
to end the Gulf war 


PwrittaS 1 niSf U n r) " Algeria's 
rrcsioent Chadli Ben redid who ar 

Ser H exn^ 1 H rday “ the onJ V Ara *> 
a£h t0 att ^nd the Non- 

^0^v M e u ment s summit ***- 

Arable™ P°° rest turnout of 
held smce **“ moveT nent 

1961 fi Summ,t in ^grade in 

<,.mric°i her Arab ^tnes, barring 

SJSt / T re to be repr ® 

sented at a lower level, Arab delega¬ 
tion sources said. ' ^ 

Ar»J^ b ? bweai l auth °rities and 
Arab delegates here could not offer 

a luff anatl6n for lhe absence of 
Arab kings and beads of state, 

Egypt, a founding member of the 
movement, will be represented by' 

Boutros Ghali and Vice-President 


Abdel Halim Khaddam will repre- 
sentSyria. , 

The six Arab Gulf states wiU be 
represented either at ministerial or 
even lower level. 

Palestinian sources said Palestine 
-Liberation Organization chairman 
-Yasser Arafat was. expected to 
. attend. 

Some Arab delegates believe the 
' Arab leaders are staying away be¬ 
cause they see the summit as a rally 
in support of Zimbabwe in its con¬ 
frontation with South Africa; 

- There is very Tittle, the 101- 
member movement could OffeT in 
settling the Arab-Israeli dispute 
beyond reiterating, already known 
positions of support to die Arab 
world. 

The-non-aligned countries, in a 


new package of condemnations 
against Israel, have urged it to with¬ 
draw from Lebanon, a Lebanese 
delegation source said yesterday. 

He said the call, approved by the 
movement during Saturday night's 
Political Committee meeting, was 
bound to be endorsed by tne 101 
non-aligned heads of state or their 
representatives. 

The condemnation, contained in a 
declaration on the situation in Leba¬ 
non. does not refer to the presence 
of some 25,000 Syrian troops in 
eastern and northern Lebanon by 
name. It condemns the 1982 Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon and the con¬ 
tinued occupation of southern Leba¬ 
non, and accuses Israel of ‘inhuman 
practices”. 

Iran, in a rare though unintention¬ 


al sign of solidarity with its bitter 
enemy Iraq, approved without re¬ 
servation a unanimous condemna¬ 
tion of Israel for its 1981 armed 
aggression against Iraqi nuclear in¬ 
stallations. which Baghdad said were 
built to help the country develop the 
peaceful use of atomic energy. 

The declaration said Israel had so 
far refused to commit itself to not 
making further threats to nuclear 
installations in Iraq or elsewhere and 
urged the Internationa) Atomic 
Energy agency to obtain such 
guarantees. 

Iraq's Fitsi Deputy Prime Minis¬ 
ter Taha Yassin Ramadan arrived 
yesterday only a few minutes before 
the arrival of Iran's President Ati 
Khamenei, his country's arch 
enemy. 
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Heniy Moore, at 88; 
fought ridicule to 
gain recognition 


Zimbabwe Prime Minister Robert Mngabedasps the hand of Cuban 
President Fidel Castro at Harare airport yesterday. Castro arrived to 
attend the eighth non-aligned countries Dimmit. .(Renter telephoto) 

Sowetans set mass funeral 
without seeking official permit 


JOHANNESBURG (AP). - A 
church leader yesterday said that 
Sowetans would hold a mass funeral 
oniThusgdayT ot the blacks Jalfed by 
-polic e l a st wee k, and would net-seek 
government approval. 

"We can’t go cap in hand,” skid 
the Rev. David Nkwe, rector at St 
Paul’s Anglican Church in Soweto, 
after a service commemorating the 
dead. "If they're going to stop us, let 
tbe world know they're going to stop 
us. We are not going to ask permis¬ 
sion." 

Twenty blacks were shot dead by 
police during the outbreak of vio¬ 
lence last Tuesday and Wednesday, 
and a black town councilor was hack¬ 
ed to death by youths. 

The government has banned many 
mass funerals of unrest victims in 
recent years, saying they serve as 
forums for radical anti-apartheid 
protest. It has not said whether it will 
allow Thursday’s ceremony.- 

City Press. . & weekly newspaper 


serving black readers in the Johan¬ 
nesburg .area, reported yesterday 
that 27 of Soweto’s 32 councillors 
- have tied the Made Ibnfnship in fear 
Of furfeeT attacksr The'ne w sp ape r 
said the councillors had taken refuge 
in.- apartments ur a Johannesburg 
neighbourhood officially off-limits 
to black residents. 

Yesterday’s -church service, 
attended by about 500 people, fea¬ 
tured an emotional sermon by De¬ 
smond Tutu in his last appearance as 
Anglican Bishop Of Johannesburg. 
Tutu, who said he might attend the 
planned mass funeral, is to be en¬ 
throned next Sunday as archbishop 
of Cape Town, becoming the first 
black leader of southern Africa’s 
Anglican Church. 

The violence has been attributed 
to anger among Sowetans at tbe 
government-supported council's 
approval of a campaign to evict fami¬ 
lies participating in a widespread 
rent boycott. • 


LONDON (Reuter).-Briton Henry 
Moore, who died yesterday aged 88, 
battled against incomprehension 
and ridicule to win recognition as 
one of the greatest sculptors of the 
century. 

Reviled in his early career by an 
unprepared public, bis style has nev¬ 
er gained easy acceptance. But his 
works have with tbe years imposed 
themselves as part of the common 
experience of the western world. 

His output over 60 years ranged 
broadly from tiny, polished stones 
through sinuous wood and plaster 
carvings to massive roughcast 
bronzes, typically of reclinjng figures 
with tiny heads and pierced with 
gaping holes. Nearly all are marked 
by the same powerful, individual 
vision of a master. 

Among his major works were a 
marble redining figure for the Ufr¬ 
esco headquarters in Paris in 1956, 
and a large two-piece figure for New 
York’s Lincoln Centre, unveiled in 
1965. Moore liked outdoor settings 
for his larger works, which often 
look cramped in a museum or gal¬ 
lery. 

Henry Spencer Moore was born 
on July 30, 1898, at Castleford, 
Yorkshire, tbe seventh son of a self- 
educated coalminer. He won a scho¬ 
larship to the local state grammar 
school* and* to- please _ his father 
agreed to learn ‘a profession before 
trying to live' ash sculptor. 

He became a student teacher, but 
six months later he was in France as a 
rifleman in World War I. In 1919 he 
got a grant to study at the School of 
Art in Leeds. From there he won a 
scholarship to the Royal College of 
Art in London and in 1925 a travell¬ 
ing award gave him a chance to study 
classical Italian ait at first hand. 

He moved in 1932 to head a new 
department of sculpture at London’s 
Chelsea School of Art, staying there 
until 1939 when be was at last able to 


support himself by bis sculpture 
alone. 

During this period his work was 
influenced by archaic sculpture, not¬ 
ably that of Egypt and Mexico, and 
by the cubists. His preference was 
already visible for the weighty, 
monolithic figures that became his 
trademark. 

In the post World War II years, his 
name was now known, but his work 
still ill-understood in his homeland. 
In 1954 Manchester refused to pay 
£760 (then S2.130) for a torso de¬ 
scribed by one alderman as "dis¬ 
torted to the point of being grotes¬ 
que." 

Moore's work from the 1950s and 
1960s now appears his most impress¬ 
ive. the output of an artist at the 
height of his powers. But this may be 
because the world's eyes have only 
now caught up with what Moore was 
seeing 20 years ago. 

Mar Ronnert adds: 

There are representative sculp¬ 
tures by Hemy Moore at the Israel 
Museum and the Tel Aviv Museum 
and a seated figure at the Hebrew 
University's Givat Ram campus; and 
graphic collections in various loca¬ 
tions. The Israel Museum has his 
famous “Elephant Skull” and other 
series; and Tel Aviv University, 
which awarded him an honorary 
doctorate in 1982, also has a collec¬ 
tion of his'prints. . 

■'Moore ’ Was here in November 
1966, shortly after his first big Israel 
show was opened at the Israel 
Museum. He met with groups of 
Israeli sculptors and artists and 
charmed everyone with his genuine, 
if reserved, warmth and lack of pre¬ 
tension. The last Moore show here, 
devoted to his works in Israel, was 
held jointly at Tel Aviv University 
and tite Horace Richter Gallery in 
1982. 

An appreciation of Moore will 
appear in The Jerusalem Post maga¬ 
zine this Friday. 


U.S. newsmen still detained 
after 4-hour KGB grilling 



MOSCOW (AP). -The KGB secret 
police said yesterday it was holding 
an American correspondent on 
spying allegations that his wife de¬ 
nounced as "totally barbaric.” 

Ruth Daniloff met with her hus¬ 
band, Nicholas, a correspondent for 
U.S. News and World Report, for 
about an hour in a reception room at 
Lefortovo prison in eastern Mos¬ 
cow, where Daniloff has been held 
since he was detained on Saturday. 

She said her husband was taken 
into custody after an acquaintance 
banded him a packet which was 
found to contain maps marked "top 
secret” Daniloff appeared to be in 
good physical condition and good 
spirits despite having undergone 
four hours of intense interrogation 
on Saturday, she said, adding that be 


was held in a 2.5 by 3 metre cell with 
another man he described as a Soviet 
citizen. 

The interview was conducted in 
the presence of KGB investigator 
Sergodeyev, a translator, and U.S. 
consul Roger Daley. The authorities 
seemed to be observing legal forms 
within their investigation, she said, 
but called the whoje case a "set-up.” 

Consul Daley said no charges 
were likely to be filed against Dani¬ 
loff until the investigalon was com¬ 
pleted. 

The KGB claimed earlier yester¬ 
day it caught Daniloff “as he was 
engaging in an act of espionage... 
The material confiscated front him 
fully expose the U.S. correspondent 
of being involved in intelligence acti¬ 
vities.” 


Only at tbe Habiniah Theatre 


on* October 17 at 2 pjm; October 18-23 at fcSOpjn,. 

-n»Mcr uj*Hran*Tal. 248787. CasteT, TW. 444725aidojtier agendas. 
Tfcto ^S2^ : TeL 2Z31BT. GredKcam hoHefR 2WB8L 
rw H'nhimnh rnfr?- BmBact number of Jsoounta. at Habfenah box office. TtiL 


SOTHEBY’S 

FOUNDED 1744 


JUDAICA 

Prior to the coming auction, 
a Sotheby’s expert will visit fardel 
Please contact onr’office by September 7,1986. 


Advice and guidance for purposes of the auction, also in the areas 
of. painting , sculpture, graphics, antiques, silverware from all 
__ periods. 


Sotheby’s—17 DovHosSt,Tel Aviv 63416. 
_' New telephone no: 03-246897and03-223822. 


Sotheby's 

'• LargsetaoctionhoiBemthewoiid. 


- JOURVA’AtEH 
WZO. Aflyah and Absorption Dept, 
hwttes visitors from abroad to a 

ONE DAY TOUR OF CENTRAL GALILEE 

(visiting Cnmlel and the Segev area) 
ONHHntSOAY ) A?T.4,1986 
'departing fromTri Aviv. 

The Chaige fat tbe trip b eqinrttent to SSSO 
wMdi ewera the cost of kndiaramashev. 

For deefis and registration «afl25WM,«fc 48 or Z66S42, or coroe to 
12 Kapha Street TdAvfv,6A floor, reore 602. 

Office hours Sunday—TtMxUy.8ajn.-Z pun* Friday-8 am.-12 noon 
and lord aSya enquHes. 



MANAMA, Bahrain (AP). - ■ 

ready to accept an imernationallv 
guaranteed mutual non-aggreisjon 
pact with Iran to help end the Gulf 
war. Iraq's Parliament Speaker Saa- 
doun Hamadi announced vesterdav 

"We are ready to accept guaran¬ 
tees from the superpowers and the 
five permanent members of the UN 
Security Council for a mutual non¬ 
aggression pact between Iraq and 
Iran." Hamadi told the state-run 
Iraqi News Agency. 

"Iraq is ready to ratify' such a pact 
and deposit it with the" United Na¬ 


tions." Hamadi added in the state¬ 
ment also broadcast by Baghdad 
radio and monitored in Bahrain. 

The announcement was described 
by the Gulf region's Arabic wire 
services as a "new Iraqi stand ' on j 
possible peace settlement. 

The announcement came on the 
eve of the summit conference of 
non-aligned countries in Harare. 
Zimbabwe, where the southern Gult 
Arab powers were planning to push 
through a recommendation for a 
peace settlement between Iraq and 
Iran. 


HELSINKI (AP). - Rags flew at 
half-mast nationwide yesterday in 
honour of former president Urho 
Kekkonen. who died at his home 
early in the morning at age 85. 

"His achievements were major 

and point the way for us far into the 
future," his successor. Mauno 
Koivisto. said in a nationally tele¬ 
vised eulogy. 

Kekkonen was largely responsible 
for Finland's postwar policy of cou¬ 
pling independence and ties with the 
West with careful attention to the 
delicate relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

This policy, dubbed " Finland iza- 
tion.” is now widely praised as a 
cornerstone of Finnish sovereignty. 

Kekkonen's 26 years in office 
made him Finland's” longest-serving 
president. He was in the middle of 
his fifth term when mental diso¬ 
rientation caused by hardening of 
the arteries forced him to retire in 
1981. 

"With the departure of Urho Kek¬ 
konen. Finland has lost one of its 
greatest sons and the Nordic coun¬ 
tries one of the most progressive 
statesmen of the postwar period," 
Prime Minister Poul Schlueter of 
Denmark said. 

Kekkonen received a doctorate in 
law in 1936 and entered politics the 
same year, winning a seat in the 
Eduskunta. or parliament, as a 
member of the Agrarian party. 

Kekkonen became a director of 
the Bank of Finland in 1946 and held 
the job for 10 years until he was 
elected president. He also was 
speaker of parliament from 1948 to 
1950. foreign minister from 1952 to 
1953 and again in 1954. He served as 
prime minister five times. 

Low-key mass on 
Solidarity anniversary 

GDANSK (Reuter). - Solidarity 
leader Lech Walesa and several 
thousand supporters celebrated the 
union's sixth anniversary yesterday 
by attending mass, avoiding con¬ 
frontation with lorry-loads of riot 
police standing by. 

Following the pattern of previous 
anniversaries, Walesa laid flowers at I 
the big three-crosses monument to I 
shipyard workers’ killed by security 
forces in 1970. _ 

SLA bombardment 

TYRE (AFP). - A young girl was 
killed and four members of her fami¬ 
ly wounded yesterday morning when 
their house was hit in a bombard¬ 
ment by the South Lebanon Army 
(SLA) militia, correspondents in the 
region reported quoting police. 

The SLA fired 20 shells at the 
village of Qabrikha, which lies north 
of the “Security Zone” along the 
border. 


Lebanese Shi’ite leader bars 
Israel from peace formulas 


BEIRUT (Reuter). - Shi'ite Mos¬ 
lem Leader Nabih Bern said yester¬ 
day all kinds of links with' Israel 
should be excluded from Lebanese 
peace formulas to be debated this 
week. 

Moslem and Christian cabinet 
ministers will meet tomorrow to dis¬ 
cuss ways of ending 11 years of civil 
war and giving Moslems a greater 
share in government. 

Speaking at a rally in Moslem 
West Beirut. Beni, who is Minister 
of Justice as well as chief of the 
Shi'ite Amal militia, listed the condi¬ 
tions he said should govern the talks. 

“There shall be no peace negotia¬ 
tions. relations or security arrange¬ 
ments with Israel or (Israel-backed 


m^itia leader Antoine) Lahad." he 
said. 

Lahad, a Christian, commands the 
South Lebanon Arrm (SLAj in the 
security zone. 

Berri added that Lebanon was an 
Arab state and should have "distinc¬ 
tive relations" with Syria. Bern de¬ 
fended UN Security Council Resolu- 
tion 425 creating the Unifil 
peacekeeping force m South Leba¬ 
non, which has been attacked by the 
Iranian-backed Hisbollah (Panv of 
Godj. 

He asked if those who opposed it 
wanted to see the displacement of 
some 40U.OOU southerners - includ¬ 
ing 350.000 Moslems - who he said 
were able to stay on their land be¬ 
cause of the presence of the force. 


Morocco acted ‘illegally’ in 
severing pact, Libya charges 

PARIS - Libya yesterday described rillas of the Polisario front fiahtine 
as ‘illegal Morocco s decision to his government's troops in the di.s- 
break the "treaty of union" signed puted Western Sahara, while Col. 
by the two countries in August 19S4, Muammar Gaddafi used the aarec- 
and threatened to take legal action ment to reduce Lihva's eroVin-* 
against "whoever is responsible." isolation in the Arab world. * 

The Libyan news agency Jana. The delegations of Algeria. the 
monitored here, said Tripoli "re- Polisario and the PLO said "vesterdav 
gretted” Friday s announcement by they had foreseen the collapse of the 
Morocco's King Hassan II ending treaty of union between Morocco 


Rabat's adherence to the treaty and 
pledged to “leave it to the two’ peo¬ 
ples to decide (the treaty’s) future." 

The agency said Libya would 
"continue to take all measures 
necessary to submit this decision 
before the legal authorities set out in 
the treaty and take action against 
whoever is responsible for this act 
which casts discredit on the will of 
the fraternal peoples of Libya and 
Morocco.” 

King Hassan on Saturday scrap¬ 
ped the treaty signed two years ago 
following a joint Libyan-Syrian 
announcement criticizing his meet¬ 
ing with Prime Minister Shimon 1 
Peres in July in Ifrane as "an act 
oftreason." 

It was generally believed that King 
Hassan used the “union” to halt 
Libyan logistical assistance to guer- 


and Libya. 

On Saturday night. Soviet Vice 
President Pyotr Demichev arrived in 
Tripoli and denounced U.S. military 
"provocation against the Libyan 
people. " Libyan state media re¬ 
ported yesterday. 

Demichev was in Libya to take 
part in celebrations marking the 
anniversary of the 1969 coup that 
brought Gaddafi to power. (AFP. 
Reuter. AP) 


Arrests in Egypt 

CAIRO (AP). - Five Islamic fun¬ 
damentalists were arrested yester¬ 
day for allegedly distributing leaflets 
attacking the government, the state- 
nin Middle East News Agency re¬ 
potted. 


Cairo wants ‘spies’ ousted from Sinai 

MANAMA. Bahrain (Itim).-Egypt reportedly has demanded authorization 
from the commander of the multi-national Sinai force to expel a Finnish unit 
because it allegedly supplied Israel with intelligence information on Egyptian 
military movements in the Sinai. 

Report of the Egyptian demand was published in the Abu Dhabi 
newspaper Al-Itdhad, which dted "knowledgeable" Egyptian sources. 

Hie newspaper said that Egypt requested another Finnish unit be sent to 
replace the one allegedly caught spying. 

According to the sources, Egypt recorded in March. 32 clandestine 
broadcasts sent to Israel by 28 members of the Finnish force stationed near 
Sharm el-Sheikh. The broadcasts contained information on the planned 
movements of the Egyptian forces, the article reported. 




The ECU (EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT) 

Dear Customer, 

We have recently opened foreign exchange activities 
in ECU. 

What is ECU? 

The ECU is a basket of currencies representing the total 
of the fixed weights of ten European Community 
countries* currencies. 

How and Why to use the ECU? 

Recently, the private use of the ECU rose spectacularly, 
specially on the Euro-Bond and the Euro-Loan markets. 
But the latest development is the increasing commercial 
use of the ECU. 

Some European companies draw up their invoices and 
finance their foreign trade transactions in ECU. 

Why buy ECU? 

a) First of all, the ECU is an effective hedge against 
foreign exchange risks and interest rate fluctuations 

b) In addition, invoicing in ECU is an acceptable 
compromise between parties, when none of them 
agree to contract in their partners currency. 
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HOME HEWS 

Ministries declare 
war on kids’ lice 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Po& Reporter 

An interministerial committee is 
soon to decide what to do about 

schoolchildren infected with head 

lice, which affect 15 to 20 per cent of 
youngsters in every- socio-economic 
*roup. 

° The Education and Health Minis¬ 
tries lean towards a get-tough policy 
that would require school principals 
to keep children out of the classroom 
until the pediculosis is cleared up. 
Others fear that this would stigma¬ 
tize or traumatize the child, when in 
fact it is the parents who should be 
treating the condition and who are to 
blame for the head lice. 

Dr. Ted Tulchinsky. director of 
preventive and community medical 
services at the Health Ministry, told 
The Jerusalem Post yesterday there 
is “no shame“ in having pediculosis, 
a condition that every country, in¬ 
cluding Switzerland and the Scan¬ 
dinavian lands. Climate, including 
heat and humidity, is not a factor. 
The lice usually affect children up to 
the age of about 10 in kindergartens, 
day-care centres and schools. The 
lice have little opportunity to travel 
from one older child to another as 
there is less body contact among 
older children. 

Periodic campaigns to eliminate 
the lice usually reduce the occurr¬ 
ence by half, but the lice quickly 
reappear when children who still 
have them infect others. 


Education Minister Navon 
aparentiy erred last week when, at a 
press conference on the eve of the 
new school year, he said there were 
no plans to keep pediculosis affected 
children out of class. In fact, ministry 
officials view this as the only way to 
force parents to take action.' 

Until an official policy is set. 
school nurses and teachers will check 
heads for lice. A child found to have 
the blood-sucking parasites will go 
home with instructions on how lo 
eliminate the lice and a form that a 
parent must sign. 

The Health Ministry recommends 
several anti-lice preparations, in¬ 
cluding some that require a doctor's 
prescription. But most are available 
over-the-counter from the pharma¬ 
cy. Shampoos are viewed as less 
effective than preparations that must 
remain on the head overnight. 

"We're getting to the point where 
we have to pressure parents. There is 
no mechanism that allows the 
Education Ministry to fine parents 
whose children have head lice. But it 
is unfair to children who are free of 
the condition to send children who 
do have head lice to school,’' says 
Tulchinsky. “The school alone can't 
cope with the problem." 

The Health Ministry recommends 
treating all members of an infected 
child's family. Advice may be 
obtained from school nurses or fami¬ 
ly health stations {tipat halav). 


Rubinstein seeks single charge 
for late night phone calls 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Just hours before Bezek was set to 
begin multi-unit charges for lengthy 
local phone calls for 15 per cent of 
the country’s subscribers. Com¬ 
munications Minister Amnon 
Rubinstein said yesterday he would 
seek a change in the regulations that 
would allow callers to speak all night 
for a one-unit charge. 

Rubinstein said that as a result of 
public demand he had asked the 
Knesset Finance Committee to allow 
the charging of one phone unit for 
calls of whatever length made be¬ 
tween 11 p.m. and 7 a.m. effective 
October 1. 

Under regulations effective today, 
subscribers In areas served by digital 
phone exchanges will pay one phone 
unit for everv five minutes of con¬ 


versation between 8:30 a.m. and 
8:30 p.m., and for eveiy eight mi¬ 
nutes of conversation the rest of the 
day. 

Meanwhile. Bezek has won a 19 
per cent price hike for phone calls, 
bringing the cost of a unit to 7.6 new 
agorot. International phone and 
telex rates will go up 1.4 per cent. 
Both took effect last night. 

But inter-city phone rates will in 
effect drop, as call units will Iasi 16.6 
seconds longer than before. Rubin¬ 
stein said he sought the extension 
because residents of Ma'alot. for 
example, pay an inter-city rate to 
speak to nearby Nahariya. The in¬ 
crease in the length of inter-citv units 
will take a few weeks to be im¬ 
plemented in all phone exchanges. 



Police inspect the gap on the wing of the British Airways Tristar which 
lost a flap on an unscheduled landing at Athens airport yesterday. The 
plan e was diverted to Athens because of technical problems during its 
Tel Aviv to London flight The plane’s 315 passengers were due to 
arrive in London late last night -11 hours behind schedule. 

(Reuter telephoto) 


Nature society monitoring 
Chernobyl’s effect on birds 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Anyone finding the carcass of a 
migratory bird should report it to the 
Society for the Protection of Nature, 
which is conducting a study on the 
effects of the Oiemobyl reactor dis¬ 
aster on birds from Eastern Europe. 

The Society has just set up a 
migration observation point one 
kilometre north of Kafr Kassem on 
the trans-Samaria highway. It will be 
open between 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. for 
the next two months during the au¬ 
tumn migration season. 

Any dead migratory birds, espe¬ 
cially predators, found in Israel 
should be brought in a plastic bag to 
the zoological garden at the Tel Aviv 
University or the Society for the 
Preservation of Nature should be 
contacted (telephone 741661 or 


7417S4 in Jerusalem). 

The Society’s scientists are also 
planning to ca'tch birds to determine 
whether they carry radiation from 
the Soviet reactor disaster. They are 
also eager to find out whether the 
numbers of birds that usually fly over 
Israel from Eastern Europe and 
Western Asia towards Africa is less 
this year due to the nuclear accident. 
It is'believed that the reactor melt¬ 
down. which took place in April, has 
affected the birds, because it occur¬ 
red during the peak nesting season. 

Millions of birds, large predators 
as well as smaller songbirds and 
storks, pass over Israel in the migra¬ 
tion season to reach warmer south¬ 
ern climes. Thus Israeli scientists are 
well-placed to determine the biolo¬ 
gical effects of the nudear accident 
on the migratory flocks. 


World experts on eye ailments 
convene in capital this week 


Gur to be honoured byRehovot AACI 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Health Minister MonJechai <3u* is 
tomorrow due to receive the first 
annual Good Citizenship Award 
from the Rehovot branch of the 


Association-of Americans and Cana- 
di arts'in Israel.' 1 

The award is for achievement of 
national and/or international stature 
and for good citizenship. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
An international symposium on 
ocular circulation and neovascular¬ 
ization - relating to problems thar 
cause blindness - will be held in 
Jerusalem this week in memory of 
the late eye spedalist Prof. l.C. 
Michael son. 

Sessions will be held at the Van 
Leer Institute, and President Herzog 
will speak at the opening event 
this morning. 

About 100 of the most prominent 
eye spedalists in the world, repre¬ 
senting 25 countries, will attend. 
Some of them studied under 
Michaelson. who died four years 
ago. It is the first international sym¬ 
posium devoted to this spedfic field. 

Health Minister Mordechai Gur 


will also take part. 

Among the subjects to be discus¬ 
sed is a new treatment that may bring 
about a revolution in dealing with 
blockages in the veins of the eye and 
saving sight when this has up to now 
been "lost. Treatment of eye prob¬ 
lems caused by diabetes, including 
the use of lasers, will also be discus¬ 
sed. 

Tomorrow, a medallion bearing 
the likeness of Michaelson will be 
presented to Prof. Amel Patz. re¬ 
garded as the most outstanding ex¬ 
pert in his field, who heads the eye 
institute at Johns Hopkins Universi¬ 
ty Hospital. The medallion will be 
presented by the Israel Academy of 
Sciences and Hadassah’s medical 
school. 
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Technion president lectures in China 

A . r whoisalsi 


By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - Technion president Prof. 
Josef Singer was yesterday due to 
complete a two-week visit to China 
at the invitation of a leading Peking 
aeronautical scientist. 

During his stay. Singer gave sever¬ 
al lectures, speaking on the aircraft 
industry in a small country and the 
buckling of shells in aircraft and 
rocket frames. Singer, an aero¬ 
nautical engineer, is an expert on 
both subjects. 

He served as vice president of 
Israel Aircraft Industries (IAI). 
where he was in charge of the Kfir 
fighter project, and was recently 
appointed chairman of the IAI 
board. He has specialized in shells 
and has done research on their buck¬ 
ling both for the U.S. Air Force and 
Nasa, in the Teehnion's Aeronautic¬ 
al Engineering Faculty. Some of his 
work was incorporated in Nasa'a 
Apollo rocket project. 

Technion vice president Michael 



Schussheim told The Jerusalem Post 
yesterday that Singer had been in¬ 
vited to Pelting by Prol. Ji Wenmei. 
president of the Northern 


Pohtechnicai University;. * ab-j 

president of his country * Society of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics ... 
China. 

Smscr is the current president t>I 
the Internationa! Council of Aero¬ 
nautical Sciences. 

He is due to end his four- vear term 
as Technion president at end of 
September, and went to China as 
part of a seven-week tour m Iccnn- 
ton Societies in England. France. 

Japan and the U.S. 

A vear 320 * two Isnicli aero* 
nautical experts attended an interna¬ 
tional congress on Mir breathing 
jet engines in China. It was 
apparently that visit that aroused 
Chinese interest in Israeli know-Km 

in the field. . 

One of them. Prof. *a acov Tim- 
nat toid The Post on his return that 
he had been deeply impressed by the 
advances made hv Chinese scienc-' 
and lecbnolouv and said that t k 
Chinese might be interested in what 
Israel has to offer them. 


Nahal outpost 
to be handed to 
civilians today 

Post Defence Correspondent 

The Nahal outpost of Beit Ha'ara- 
va is to be declared a civilian settle¬ 
ment tomorrow - the first such to be 
established in the Jordan Valley in 
the past seven years. 

Originally a kibbutz set up on the 
northern rim of the Dead Sea in 
September 1939, Beit Ha’arava was 
abandoned in May 1948 when Jorda¬ 
nian troops occupied the area. 

Nahal - the wing of the Israel 
Defence Forces that combines army 
service with fanning - has estab¬ 
lished 133 settlements that have 
eventually been turned over to civi¬ 
lians. 

But recently, due to a slash from 
$40m. to $14m. in settlement funds, 
fewer and fewer such outposts have 
been established. 

Over the past two years, since 
Yitzhak Rabin has been defence 
minister, no Nahal settlements have 
been set up in Judea and Samaria, 
the major effort going instead to the 
Arava. and other areas bordering on 
the confrontation states. 


Kibbutzim ordered 
to stop raising pork 

JORDAN VALLEY (Itim). - Kib¬ 
butzim in the Jordan Valley and the 
Beit She’an area have been ordered 
to stop pig breeding immediately, as 
it is illegal. 

The order was issued by Interior 
Ministry Northern District repre¬ 
sentative Amos Kalazi. who also 
protested to Ze'ev Shor. chairman of 
the Jordan Valley local council, ab¬ 
out the illegal activity in his area, 
Shor. promising immediate action, 
said the pig breeding had been tak¬ 
ing place without his knowledge. 


The lady who helped 
to train an air force 


By GREER FAY CASHMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

When the Kitex-Hotex interna¬ 
tional exhibition of hotel and cater¬ 
ing equipment opens today at the Tel 
Aviv Hilton, those in the business 
may be surprised by the presence of 
veteran Israeli pilots and farmers. 
They will be there to greet one of the 
participants, a dynamic grey-haired 
woman who was responsible for 
training the nucleus of Israel's air 
force, and who later played a prom¬ 
inent role in the country's agricultu¬ 
ral development. 

Elynor Rudnik Falk, one of 11 
children bom in California to a Rus¬ 
sian immigrant meat-packing en¬ 
trepreneur. learned to fly during 
World War II. Not long after the 
war, she was the owner of an airfield . 
with a fleet of planes which at one 
time numbered over 60. 

An enterprising business woman 
since her youth, when she dealt in 
horses and raised lambs, Falk in¬ 
vested her savings in real estate and 
in surplus war planes which were 
practically falling apart. Trained as a 
mechanic during the war, she had no 
trouble repairing the planes and sell¬ 
ing them at a healthy profit. 

In 1947, she was approached by 
Hagana emissary, Moshe Goren, la¬ 
ter to become a general, who said 
that he had an interesting proposi¬ 
tion for her. . 

- She took-him up in the air so that 
they could talk without being inter-. 
rupted, and he explained that .the. 
Jewish people was about to create its 
own state, but didn't have an air 
form. Would she be prepared to 


offer training? With the impact of 
the Holocaust still fresh. Falk was 
onlv too happy to help. 

The course at her Bakersfield air 
base opened in March 1948. Three 
months later 13 pilots graduated. 
Looking back. Falk does not recall 
being aware that she was changing 
the face of history. 

Her passion for planes later made 
her a chatter member and president 
of the International Helicopter 
Association. But. in love with the 
challenge of creation. Falk went on 

to experiment in desert forming in 
California, and has won many prizes 
for her fruit tree and crops. 

Five years ago. on a trip to Israel, 
she met Shlomo Tnmir who had 
developed a new water purification 
system. They joined forces and set 
up Triple O international, of which 
she is president. The company is 
participating in the Kitcx-Hotcx ex¬ 
hibition. 

Among her more off-beat 
achievements is the establishment in 
Bakersfield of a psychiatric hospital. 
Annoyed that monied people who 
“were as crazy as hell” were re¬ 
garded by society as only mildly 
eccentric simply because they could 
pay their way. Falk decided to help 
mentally ill people in Medicare prog- 
r a mines “whom no one else 
wanted,” so she built them a facility. 

* Falk also has a personal connec¬ 
tion with IsraeL Her paternal grand- 
. mother came here from Vilna in the 
eariy-years of thecentury. settling in 
Jerusalem's Nahlat Shiva quarter, 
and is buried on the Mount of 
Olives. 


Despite the erosion of the hyphen, it’s Tel Aviv-Jaffa 


Tel Aviv’s history is like the sand 
dunes upon which it is built. 

The natural elements - wind, rain 
and sea - erode the dunes, building 
them up and flattening them out. 

Natural elements, too, are erod¬ 
ing Tel Aviv's history. Apathy and 
forgetfulness, ignorance and - as so 
often happens when land is involved 
-greed, are the elements building up 
and flattening out the city's history. 

Mayor Shlomo Lahat is forever 
reminding his audiences that he is 
the mayor of Tel Aviv-Jaffa. 

That hyphen is as real as Tel 
Aviv’s Dizengoff and Jaffa’s port. 
But it’s as eroded as the sand dunes 
beneath the city's sidewalks. It's a 
specific place, Tel Aviv’s most 
southern neighbourhood, Jaffa’s 
most northern, and it's where Tel 
Aviv began, long before Meir Dizen¬ 
goff, long before Herzl knew the 
word Zion. 

Nowadays, that hyphen is in the 
midst of a no man's land of tin- 
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walled industrial creep and small 
businesses along Rehov Eilat, not 
far from the Nechushtan elevator 
works. 

The hyphen is a neighbourhood 
originally built by American Christ¬ 
ian Zionists who came to the Holy 
Land from Jonesport, Maine in 
1866. 

The middle of the hyphen, the 
absolute centre of Tel Aviv-Jaffa is a 
stone and cement gateway, the wood 
of its arch rotting away. 

That arch was once the entrance to 
Tel Aviv’s orange groves, which 
stretched from northeast of Jaffa, to 
what would eventually be known as 
Holon, and beyond. 


Peter Ustinov's father, a White 
Russian baron, built a graceful man¬ 
sion that overlooked that arch and 
those groves. 

A block away, through an empty 
lot full of worn mattresses, and 
broken machinery, plumbing and 
furniture. Eliyahu Golomb. later to 
become commander of the Hagana. 
built a two-storey flour mill, break¬ 
ing the Arab monopoly on flour. 

Another block away is the build¬ 
ing that served as British CID head¬ 
quarters, where the interrogations 
took place. Golomb was interro¬ 
gated there, two blocks away from 
where he helped create Jewish inde¬ 
pendence with a flour mill. 

The British used the tiny, barren 
cellar of the Jerusalem Hotel, lo¬ 
cated behind CID headquarters to 
place prisoners in solitary confine¬ 
ment. 

Later the hotel was to become au 
absorption centre for DPs from 
Europe - camp survivors and 
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orphaned children brought by Youth 
Aliya. 

This hyphen was once known as 
the American Colony, named for the 
Americans who came to the Holy 
Land believing that the Jews would 
follow and the Messiah would then 
come. 

But in a 1918 map of Tel Aviv, the 
American Colony was already being 
called the German Colony, for the 
Americans didn't last much longer 
than a generation. Yet in that gen¬ 
eration they built what, even today, 
despite all the rotting wood and 
broken windows, is still an area 
porched and shuttered and portailed 
and mantelled in the way that any 
Maine quarter in the middle of the 
last century would have been. 

(The real German Colony - where 
the German consul had his house — 
was a few bloclts to the northeast, 
and called Valhalla.) 

Across the street from CID head¬ 
quarters, where Rosh Indian! now 
has a warehouse for its clothing 
wares, is the second of four sites 
where the Herzliya Gymnasia made 
Jewish history as the first Hebrew 
high school in Palestine. 

The first site of the Gymnasia was 
built in 1906, and is a few blocks 
away. Nowadays it's a trash heap in 
an empty lot between a Discount 


Bank branch, which was once Meir 
Dizengoff*s office, and a new Jaffa 
nightclub. There's no roof left on the 
building of the school’s second site. 
When you push open the thick - and 
like so much else in this neighbour¬ 
hood, rotten - wooden doors, you 
discover that all that’s left is a facade 
and a concrete stairway to the sky. 

The third site of the Gymnasia is 
underneath Migdal Shalom. The 
fourth site is a couple of blocks off 
Kikar Hamedina. That's progress. 

In the midst of the American Col¬ 
ony is a white, steepled Lutheran 
church. Its windows are all stained 
glass, and there's a beautiful old 
organ. 

Across the street from the church 
is the Immanuel House Hotel, as old 
as the Jerusalem Hotel, which was 
built when the Turks were in charge 
here. Its walls are dean stucco, its 
window frames are painted in pale 
pastels. 

In the backyard there's a parking 
lot and a garden. Once a week, or 
once a day, somebody comes out of 
the hostel and rakes die gravel-and- 
dirt parking lot dean of the leaves 
falling from several, century-old 
trees shading the street. 

Next door is the Jerusalem Hotel. 
Above its main portal is a stone arch 
proclaiming: “Thou shall call thy 


gates praise!” in English and Ger¬ 
man. Through the barred windows, 
the multi-coloured, patterned floors 
are covered with dust and dirt and 
broken pieces of wooden ceiling 
slowly collapsing onto the floors 
where DPs slept in the lobby because 
there was so little space. 

Somewhere in City Hall there’s a 
detailed plan for the American Col¬ 
ony to become what the city calls “an 
entertainment centre,” with cour¬ 
tyard cafes, galleries, bookstores 
and restaurants, a small museum and 
maybe even a small theatre in one of 
the large buildings. 

But just past Golomb's flour mill, 
the broken arch into the one-time 
orange grove, Baron Ustinov's emp¬ 
ty crumbling palace with its 10 arches 
and its view all the way to Holon, 
Rishon, and beyond, is the industrial 
creep. 

Except for the Lutheran-owned 
buildings, it is the Israel Land Admi¬ 
nistration which controls all the 
American Colony, because officially 
its buildings are abandoned prop¬ 
erties. 

The dty engineer has to condemn 
the buildings, but he can't offer them 
to entrepreneurs to do something 
with them. 

.. Only the ILA has the authority to 
do that, and the ELA apparently 


'wants the American Colony to be 
swallowed up by the tin-walled gar¬ 
ages. the ironmongers and the junk¬ 
yards, which it hopes will magically 
turn into full-fledged factories able 
to pay big rents. 

After all. industrial properties are 
much more valuable to the I LA than 
small entertainment businesses. The 
ELA, which controls 97 percent of all 
the land in Israel, is responsible for 
land prices being what they are. 

So meanwhile, all that stands in 
the way of the ILA is the Lutheran 
Church and a squatter's family hold¬ 
ing out for their dream of a pent¬ 
house. 

So let's give thanks to the Luther¬ 
an Church, which is preserving a 
little bit of Tel Aviv's history. Which 
is more than the authorities are 
doing. Maybe because, unlike the 
case of Gan Meir, nobody will de¬ 
monstrate for Tel Aviv’s American 
Colony. 
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F OUR months later, Chernobyl still has a raw, 
frightening actuality hi the European conscious¬ 
ness. At a contentious symposium in Vienna last 
week on the nuclear catastrophe, Soviet scien¬ 
tists strove to display the vaunted "glasnost,” or open¬ 
ness; of the Gorbachev era, and to reassure their West 
em counterparts that “gross human error” had been re¬ 
sponsible for the explosion that wafted poison and fear 
over the Gominent: But the Russians were obliged to con¬ 
cede that design shortcomings in the graphite reactor 
had played a-role. Their Western questioners concluded 
-that even the projected modifications to the outdated 
Chernobyl-type plants would not make them safe. 

It was not a cheerful conclusion for West Europeans, 
whose frontiers are open to the winds, nor for East Euro¬ 
peans, some of whose governments are in the midst of 
expanding nuclear capacity with Soviet reactors. On both 
sides of the ideological divide, nuclear power is stirring 
grass-roots opposition of unmeasurable force. The anti¬ 
nuclear camp seems likely to be strengthened by con¬ 
flicting estimates by Western scientists in Vienna that 
5,100, 24,000 or even 40,000 Russians — and 2,000 to 6,000 
West Europeans — would eventually die of cancer attrib- 
'Utable to Chernobyl. Yet the jettisoning of atomic energy 
poses powerful dGemmas for Europeans aroused by eco¬ 
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logical damage caused by buming/Oi! and coal, and yet 
keen to hang on to their prosperity. 

Attitudes on Chernobyl and nuclear power vary from 
nation to nation, but nowhere are they murkier than in 
the Soviet Union. A glimpse was afforded last week by a 
series of unusually frank articles in an Estonian-lan- 
guage Communist newspaper, which reported a spon¬ 
taneous strike by several hundred Estonians who had 
been conscripted to decontaminate the Chernobyl area. 
The newspaper recounted their grueling, 14-hour days in 
gas masks, with some failing sick from radiation expo¬ 
sure and others anguished that they might return sterile 
to wives or fiancees; it alluded to brutality in the han¬ 
dling of the conscripts as they washed down trees and 
houses and dug up contaminated topsoil. The articles 
may have been intended to dampen alarmist rumors in 
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Estonia, but they were also a 
chilling reminder that the 


Soviet Union is still grappling 


with fallouL 


In East Germany, a tiny 


antinuclear movement shel¬ 


tered by Lhe Protestant 
churches has been emboldened 
since Chernobyl. The synod of 
the Evangelical Union Church 
in Potsdam declared that Com 
munist information policy had 
spread “widespread insecuri 
ty.“ and it urged a public de¬ 
bate on the dangers of atomic 
energy. A petition signed by 


140 citizens, delivered to the 


East German Cabinet, called 


for abandonment of plans to 


build a new nuclear plant at 


Siendal and expand one at Lub- 


min. Erich Honecker, the East 
German Communist chief, 
even offered a faint nod to anti 
nuclear sentiment, telling a 
Swedish newspaper 
“atomic energy is not the last 
word." There has been similar 
popular unease in Poland, Hun 
gary and Czechoslovakia, 
rnf¥-n-Burnou/(drmtnw[rarori where planners hope to cut 

choking pollution in Prague 
and other cities through a fivefold increase in nuclear 
power in the 1990’s. 

Some Soviet affairs analysts say that Mikhail S. Gor¬ 
bachev’s latest extension of the Soviet moratorium on 
nuclear testing is aimed not only at putting the Reagan 
Administration on the defensive in pre-summit maneu¬ 
vering but also at defusing West European anger over 
Chernobyl. In Sweden, which took a heavy dose of radio¬ 
activity, the disaster has given a push to a 1980 referen¬ 
dum decision to close a dozen reactors by 2010 ; before 
Chernobyl, the mandate’s enforceability had seemed in 
doubt. Now 100,000 Swedish reindeer, having eaten radio¬ 
active lichen in Lapland, must be killed, endangering the 
livelihood of 15.000 Lapps. "The Chernobyl accident has 
spread radioactive iodine and cesium over our fields, for¬ 
ests, moors and lakes,” lamented Prime Minister Ingvar 




Antinuclear 
demonstrator in 
France; nuclear 
power plant in 
Broksdorf, West 
Germany. 


Carlsson. "Nuclear power must be got rid of." 

Across Western Europe, nuclear plants have come 
under nervous scrutiny. Spain decided to close tempo¬ 
rarily the Asco 11 reactor near Tarragona in the north¬ 
east, because of 16 minor accidents since it went into 
operation in September 1985. In Britain, the controver¬ 
sial Sellafield reprocessing plant in Cumbria was shut 
down for five days after it was found to be dumping unac¬ 
ceptable levels of radioactive effluent in the Irish Sea. 
And last Sunday, a valve malfunction at the new French 
plant at Cattenom, on the German frontier, led to flood¬ 
ing that will probably delay its inauguration by several 
weeks. The accident at Cattenom was front-page news 
for several days in West Germany but received only 
meager attention in France, where national policy has 
long been to increase dependence on nuclear power. 

Antinuclear feeling runs strongest in Wesl Germany 
and Austria. Last week, at a party congress in Nurem¬ 
berg, the opposition Social Democratic Party abruptly 
reversed course and pledged to abolish atomic energy in 
a decade. Recalling that Social Democratic governments 
had turned on 17 of West Germany’s 20 nuclear power 
plants, the center-right Government of Chancellor Hel¬ 
mut Kohl denounced the pledge as opportunistically 
aimed at the national election in January. The Social 
Democratic state government in North Rhine-Westpha- 
lia has already refused to approve a completed fast- 
breeder at Kalkar that was built with German. Dutch 
and Belgian financing. In Bonn, the trauma of Chernobyl 
led to the creation of a Ministry for Environment, Nature 
Protection and Reactor Security, which ordered a strict 
review of .containment facilities at all plants. . 

Austria narrowly renounced nuclear power in a-1978 
referendum that scrapped a reactor at Zwetendorf, out¬ 
side Vienna. The fervor of Austria's well-organized anti¬ 
nuclear movement, supported by Roman Catholic bish¬ 
ops, is now aimed at halting construction of a West Ger¬ 
man reprocessing plant at Wackersdorf in neighboring 
Bavaria. The controversy has prompted high-level meet¬ 
ings, including one between Chancellor Kohl and Chan¬ 
cellor Franz Vranitzky. In September, antinuclear activ¬ 
ists plan to enter Bavaria with a campaign called “Lov¬ 
ing Greetings from Austria,” in which men in lederhosen 
and women in dirndls, accompanied by oompah bands, 
will distribute strudel and leaflets. "People have under¬ 
stood since Chernobyl that radiation penetrates fron¬ 
tiers," said Freda Meissner-Blau, the leader of Austria's 
ecology movement. "We want to penetrate them, too." 
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Two Schools 
Of Thought 
On Libya 

By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 





Washington 
RAFTER staying out or sight most of 
the time since' the United 
States bombed Libya in April, 
CoL . Muammar el-Qaddafi 
began to reappear in pablic again last 
week,- playing host to visiting leaders 
and appearing at a rally in TripolL 
Coincidentally or otherwise, the Rea¬ 
gan Administration began to focus new 
attention on the Libyan leader and on 
what new terrorism he might be plotting 
and how to deal with it. But the immedi¬ 
ate product of the concern was a wave of 
hugger-mugger among Administration 
officials. - 

President Reagan had decided in July 
to send a signal to Colonel Qaddafi, 
warning him that the United States was 
ready to retaliate again. But there had 
never been a firm decision on exactly 
how to transmit the message, and as 
often happens in the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration the signal was scrambled by too 
much internal static, producing a series 
of allegations, denials and counterdeni¬ 
als about Libya — and considerable con¬ 
fusion. By week's end, the only undeni¬ 
able development was that Vernon A. 
Walters, the widely traveled former 
deputy CIA director who is now chief 
representative at the United Nations, 
was to leave today on a trip to Europe to 
discuss Libya with the allies. Mr. Wal¬ 
ters is supposed to share with them the 
new intelligence findings on Colonel 
Qaddafi, and Jo urge them to take pew 
economic .sanctions, such as cutting 
back on Libyan-oil imports. . 

The Libyan issue arose last weekend 
with the start OT Egyptian-American air 
and naval exercises off the Egyptian 
coast in the Mediterranean, which 
produced the inevitable speculation that 
something was afoot against Tripoli 
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F-14 fighter taking off during Egyptian- 
American exercises last week. 


Then, on Monday, The Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal gave front page prominence to a re¬ 
port of a new Administration plan to 
take military and other action against 
Libya. The White House spokesman, 
Larry Speakes, told reporters in Santa 
Barbara, Calif., that the Journal story 
was "authoritative." This was as close 
to endorsing a story as a spokesman 
usually goes, and the result was more 
front page stories and a spate of televi¬ 
sion reports about a possible new con¬ 
frontation with Libya. 

But Mr. Speakes' confirmation 
produced dismay in Washington, not 
only among senior State Department 
and .Pentagon officials, but also among 
National Security Council aides, who 
charged that Administration policy to¬ 
ward Libya was being distorted. The 
truth, they contended, was that there 
was "no hard information" of new 
Libyan terrorist activities. This seeming 
rebuke was m turn challenged by Mr. 
Speakes, who claimed that in fact there 
■was hard information about Libya and 
that senior officials agreed that it was 
good to have the story out so that Colonel 
Qaddafi would not make any miscalcula¬ 
tions." 

Colonel Qaddafi, meanwhile, was 
probably enjoying Washington’s embar¬ 
rassment over another matter: He 
broke the American trade embargo by 
having a West German agent dupe Brit¬ 
ish Caledonian Airways into selling 
Libya two European-made Airbuses fit¬ 
ted with - General Electric engines and 
American electronic equipment 


A Freakish Occurrence Claims 1,500 Lives 


Cause, Effect and Death in Cameroon 


By MALCOLM W. BROWNE 


T HE shores of Lake NIos hi Cameroon 
are blanketed with lush vegetation 
nourished by rich volcanic soil, and 
Lhe prime grazing land surrounding 
the isolated mountain lake has made it a 
modest population center. 

But 10 days ago the life-giving volcanic 
lake turned life-taker, spewing a cloud of as¬ 
phyxiating gas over a wide area and leaving 
at least 1,500 people dead and tens of thou¬ 
sands hungry and homeless. 

Last week, food and medical supplies 
began to reach the survivors. With most of 
the dead already buried, volcanologists, geo¬ 
chemists, pathologists Sind other experts 
from the United States, France and Switzer¬ 
land converged on Cameroon to try to learn 
what had happened. 

The need (o reconstruct the causes of the 
disaster was no mere academic exercise; 
Cameroon has been stricken by at least one 
similar incident in the past, and its people 
urgently need to know the extent or the 
present danger. 

The gas cloud that created the crisis had 
disappeared as suddenly and mysteriously 
as it materialized. But there was strong evi¬ 
dence that the deadly gas had been carbon 
dioxide, which is not a poison: it kills merely 
by depriving its victims of oxygen. 

Wherever deep crater lakes accumulate 
thick sediments of decomposing organic 
matter, gas forms and is dissolved tempo¬ 
rarily in the water, or it rests in the pores of 
rocks, trapped under pressure like the invis¬ 
ible gas in a bottle of soda water. When the 
pressure is reduced — possibly because heat 
is forcing the gas to rise — the gas may, 
theoretically at least, be released in a sud¬ 
den rush. 

Although no mass asphyxiations from lake 
gas are known to have occurred in the 
United States, deep-water gases can pose 
lesser hazards. Scientists at the United 
Stales Geological Survey in Reston, Va^ 
note, for example, that scuba divers have 
been warned against deep dives in Green 
Lakes State Park, near Syracuse. N.Y., be¬ 
cause of high gas concentrations near the 
bottom. 
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Soldiers In Cameroon arriving at the village 
of Souboum on Tuesday. 

Survivors reported that an explosion had 
occurred preceding the asphyxiating wave, 
and many had suffered bums. Eyewitness 
accounts spoke of a rotten-egg stench of hy¬ 
drogen sulfide pervading the air at the time 
of die disaster. 

Taken together, these facts suggested to 
scientists that an enormous volume of gas 
trapped in or under the lake floor may have 
been suddenly released as the result of a 
small earthquake, a submarine landslide or 
a burst of heat from volcanic magma that 
may underlie the lake. 

Before leaving for Cameroon last week, 
Dr. Joseph Devine of Brown University, the 
American scientific mission’s leading expert 
in the chemistry of volcanic lakes, said he 
believed that carbon dioxide suddenly re¬ 
leased from lake floors had caused the disas¬ 
ter. 

He believes the same substance — die 
ubiquitous household gas that hubbies up 
from mineral spring water, soda pop, cham¬ 
pagne and every other carbonated liquid — 
was also responsible for a similar catastro¬ 
phe he studio! in Cameroon two years ago. 
In that incident 37 people died at Lake Mo- 
noun, some 60 miles southeast of Lake Nios. 

"People have also been suffocated in Ice¬ 
land and Papua, New Guinea, after carbon 


dioxide of volcanic origin became trapped in 
depressions similar to the lake craters in 
which the Cameroon incidents occurred,” he 
said. 

Dr. Devine’s view seemed borne out Fri¬ 
day, when the chief French volcanologist at' 
the scene of the disaster. Dr. Haroun Tazieff, 
reported that samples drawn from the lake 
were saturated with carbon dioxide. 

Volcanic carbon dioxide has been claiming 
human and animal lives for as long as re¬ 
corded history. Roman accounts tell of the 
mysterious deaths of flocks of sheep on the 
slopes of Mount Vesuvius. A curious aspect 
of these incidents is that the danger is al¬ 
ways limited to a few feet above the ground. 
Carbon dioxide clouds have sometimes 
killed entire flocks of sheep but spared their 
shepherds, whose heads were high enough to 
project above the suffocating gas. 

Even if scientists succeed in discovering 
the underlying reasons for the Lake Nios dis¬ 
aster — and this, they acknowledge, is by no 
means certain — Cameroon will still face the 
problem of preventing more mass asphyxia¬ 
tions. Little can be done to cap or change the 
chemistry of lakes; the only practical ap¬ 
proach would seem to be to warn local inhab¬ 
itants to stay clear of the broad, green 
craters. According to Dr. Tazieff, the risk of 
more bursts of gas from Lake Nios remains 
acute, and the return of residents “is abso¬ 
lutely to be prohibited.” But even the risk of 
death may not dissuade local farmers and 
shepherds from returning to their fertile 
land. 
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Bolivia Calls 
Out the Army 
To Halt Marchers 

For weeks, Bolivia has insisted it 
is in dire straits, it appealed to 
Washington for $100 million to help 
replace revenues lost as a result of 
last month's United States Army-as¬ 
sisted crackdown on cocaine labora¬ 
tories. And President Victor Paz Es- 
tenssoro said Ihe economy was al¬ 
ready devastated by low prices for- 
tin. the main legal export. 

Last week, conditions got even 
worse. Mr. Paz Estenssoro's Gov¬ 
ernment sent the army with tanks 
and planes to halt 7,000 unemployed 
lin miners who were marching on La 
Paz. the capital. Asserting that it 
was preventing extremists Trom 
provoking violence and subversion, 
the Government suspended civil 
liberties and arrested at least 162 
people. Interior Minister Fernando 
Banhelemy said 100 would be exiled 
to jungle camps. The marchers were 
taken home in trucks. 

Human rights organizations said 
260 labor, political and church lead¬ 
ers had been arrested. The leftist-led 
Bolivian Labor Confederation called 
a 24-hour general strike to protest. 

Beset- by $246 million of losses last 
year at Comibol, the giant state min¬ 
ing company that was formed during 
Mr. Paz Estenssoro's first presi¬ 
dency in the 1950’s, the Government 
announced it is laying off 15,000 
miners, closing seven mines and 
leasing nine others to miners cooper¬ 
atives. Troops patrolled the cities of 
Oruro and Porosf, south of the capi¬ 
tal. where miners have been on 
strike for two weeks. 

The President's austerity meas¬ 
ures have cut inflation from 20,000 
percent to 20 percent, and were re¬ 
warded in May with a S107 million 
loan package from the International 
Monetary Fund. At week's end, the 
Reagan Administration said it was 
actively considering a new "bridge 
loan." 


Uniied Nations fund's $131 million 
budget for aid to 134 countries, in¬ 
cluding $10 million for China. (It was 
a drop in the teapot for Peking, 
which spends $1 billion a year on in¬ 
centives and stern penalties, which 
have successfully slowed the growth 
of China's vast population of 1.2 bil¬ 
lion.) And at any rate, said Rafael M. 
Salas of the United Nations fund, 
other donors have made up most of 
the lost money. 

The National Right to Life Com¬ 
mittee hailed the Administration's 
action as a blow against ‘‘a U.N.-sup¬ 
ported program of compulsory abor¬ 
tion." Representative Jim Moody, a 
Wisconsin Democrat who heads a 
Congressional coalition on popula¬ 
tion. disagreed. “Bangaldesh and 
Haiti and other similar countries will 
be the ones to suffer.” he said, “in or¬ 
der to satisfy a purely American do¬ 
mestic political dispute.” 

Neighbors Say No 
To Contra Training 

The Reagan Administration’s 
plans to accelerate the fighting in 
Nicaragua are provoking opposition 
among Nicaragua’s neighbors. 

Administration officials have said 
that when $IM million in new Amer¬ 
ican military and humanitarian aid 
is finally approved, as expected, by 
Congress, they would like United 
States specialists to train the anti- 
Government guerrillas, or contras. 
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By PHILIP TAUBMAN 

Moscow 

|OT so many years ago, a 
clash of troops along the 
Chinese-Soviet border 
would almost certainly 
have provoked a tirade from the 
Kremlin. But when such an event was 
reported several weeks ago, the For¬ 
eign Ministry brushed it off with a 
few calm words. The low-key reac¬ 
tion was a measure of how much the 
style, and to some extent the sub¬ 
stance, of Soviet foreign policy has 
changed under Mikhail S. Gorbachev. 

In this case, the desire for improved 
relations with Peking apparently dic¬ 
tated the muted response. 

in the 16 months since he became 
the Soviet leader, Mr. Gorbachev has 
revamped Moscow's foreign policy 
machinery and launched a series of 
adroit diplomatic initiatives. Wash¬ 
ington, unaccustomed to dealing with 
so active a Soviet leader, has found it¬ 
self on the defensive at times. Even¬ 
tually, according to some diplomats, 

Mr. Gorbachev's policies may force a 
major reassessment in the West 
about Moscow's geopolitical aims. 

There is disagreement about the degree of 
change so far. The detention yesterday of Nicho¬ 
las Daniloff, the Moscow correspondent of U.S. 
News & World Report, was a reminder of the sort 
of behavior that can still emanate from the 
Kremlin. Mr. Daniloff was picked up by agents 
after a Russian friend handed him a package 
that turned out to contain two maps marked “top 
secret.” The seizure may have been in retaliation 
for the recent arrest in New York of a Soviet 
physicist who was charged with espionage. 

“Gorbachev has energized Soviet foreign poli¬ 
cy. there's no question about that, and the person¬ 
nel changes have been quite stunning, but so far 
we're stiH looking for the beef," said a senior 
Western diplomat. Soviet officials, and a fair 
number of other Western diplomats, say they see 
beef in Moscow's overtures toward China and 
Japan, Soviet arms-cornrol overtures (including 
the yearlong moratorium on nuclear testing), 
tentative diplomatic contacts with Israel, and ef¬ 
forts to increase trade ties with the WesL 
Mr. Gorbachev's first step was to clean house, 
installing Eduard A. Shevardnadze as Foreign 
Minister, then making Anatoly F. Dobrynin, the 
veteran Ambassador to Washington, a national 
party secretary and the Kremlin's key foreign 
affairs strategist. Most ranking Foreign Ministry 
officials were replaced and dozens of new a mbas- 
sadors named The new team, including Alek¬ 



sandr N. Yakovlev, formerly Ambassador to 
Canada and now national party secretary for 
propaganda, has produced a marked improve¬ 
ment in the articulation and promotion of foreign 
policy. Mr. Gorbachev is the first Soviet leader to 
understand the power of television and use it ef¬ 
fectively to present foreign policy. 

Following Mr. Gorbachev's lead, Soviet em¬ 
bassies around the world have shed some or their 
traditional hunker mentality and started inviting 
reporters in for briefings. Last week, a Soviet 
delegation, including a General Staff army colo¬ 
nel, met with editors and editorial writers at The 
New York Times io discuss arms control poli¬ 
cies. The Deputy Chief of the Soviet Mission to 
the United Nations, Roland M Timerbaev, an¬ 
swered policy questions on the ABC News 
"Nightline" program And in Moscow, instead of 
responding ro every request for information with 
a grumpy “nyet,' the Foreign Ministry now con¬ 
ducts an increasingly sophisticated dialogue with 
Western reporters. 

In some areas, the new look has been matched 
by new .substance. Few diplomats, for example, 
doubt Moscow’s desire to broaden its economic 
ties. Soviet officials recently petitioned the secre¬ 
tariat of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, which is capitalism's customs union, to 
give Moscow observer status at trade negotia¬ 
tions next month. The Soviet Union has also 
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Lastweek, Moscow 
two developments in Washington- 
, the disclosure that United States 
would not violate the terms of tne 
1979 arms limitation treaty before a 
possible summit this year, and the 
end, without agreement, of talks be¬ 
tween the two sides on regional 
. issues that might come up at a sum¬ 
mit Reagan Administration officials 
said yesterday they also plan new 
proposals, closer to Soviet positions, on hmrting 
nuclear missiles. Neither Washington nor Mos¬ 
cow has publicly shown all its cards, leaving open 
the question of whether Mr. Gorbachev is any 
more amenable to a deal than Mr. Reagan. 

Soviet officials like to talk these days about 
“an interdependent world,” a phrase that to 
some diplomats connotes a major departure 
from Soviet dogmaabout the inevitability of con¬ 
flict between socialist and capitalist nations. A 
lot bf Western capitals are waiting to see exactly 
what that means in practice. 

Meanwhile, the overture to China sounded 
unambiguous in Mr. Gorbachev's Vladivostok 
speech last month, and a high-ranking Soviet 
delegation is scheduled to visit Peking for talks 
on trade. The two counntries still have major un¬ 
resolved political differences, however. 

Moscow's willingness to talk, with Israel, even 
if only about consular affairs, suggested a new 
flexibility and desire to expand Soviet influence 
in the Middle East peace process. Although Is¬ 
raeli officials say further talks are possible and 
described the meeting in Helsinki as a first step 
toward improved relations, Moscow said publicly 
the discussions would not be continued. Whether 
Mr. Gorbachev authorizes continued talks m pri- 
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American Agents 
Stake Out Mexico 

The principal trading between the 
United States and Mexico last week 
seemed to be in disagreements and 
protests involving illegal drugs. 
Mexican newspapers and politicians 
challenged the presence on Mexican 
soil of American narcotics agents. 
Said Senator Antonio Riva Palacio: 
"Mexico forcefully rejects any at¬ 
tempt to violate Mexican sover¬ 
eignty in the pursuit of narcotics 
traffickers." 

In Washington, officials of the 
Drug Enforcement Agency said it 
would keep its agents where ihey 
were needed, including Mexico, to 
help local governments catch traf¬ 
fickers in illegal drugs. 

The exchanges followed — and 
perhaps were a consequence of — 
ihe arrest and reported torture 
earlier in the month in Guadalajara 
of an American agent, Victor Cortez 
Jr. On Tuesday, Mexico anounced 
that it had charged 12 state police¬ 
men with abusing authority and 
causing bodily harm in the Cortez 
detention, but avoided saying 
whether the agent had been tortured. 
The next day, however, Mexico 
seemed to be on the offensive again, 
as the Government said the Amer¬ 
ican D.E.A. agents were operating in 
Mexico beyond ihe limits permiled 
by their diplomatic status. As a re¬ 
sult , Mexico said in a diplomatic 
note, relations between tlie two coun¬ 
tries uie being harmed when agents 
encounter difficulties. 

The U.S., the U.N. 
And Abortion 

The United States had been the 
financial mainstay of the United Na¬ 
tions Fund fjr Population Activities 
for 17 years, until a dispute over 
population control in China got in the 
way. Anti-abortion activists, de¬ 
manding that China soften its pres¬ 
sure — often implemented through 
abortions — for one-child families, 
persuaded lbe Reagan Administra¬ 
tion to withhold part of its support 
from the fund last year. Peking 
denied it has been forcing abortions 
and objected strenuously to 1 foreign 
interference Last week, aid officials 
said the entire American contribu¬ 
tion, $25 million, had been canceled. 

That was less than one-fifth of the 


Billboard in China encouraging the 
one-child family. 


in neighboring Honduras. Honduran 
officials were quick to say they 
would not allow this. Officials in 
Washington suggested that Hondu¬ 
ran agreement could, in effect, be 
purchased with a new economic and 
military aid package now in prepa¬ 
ration. Then Panama, geographi¬ 
cally separated from Nicaragua by 
Costa Rica, said it would not permit 
the training of the contras on its 
territory. Last week, El Salvador 
joined in and said there would be no 
such training on its land, cither. 

There was some irony in this latest ‘ 
rebuff. The Salvadoran Government 
has received $600 million in United 
Stales military aid to fight the rebels 
trying to overthrow it. And the 
United Slates support for the contras 
began as a tactic to block the ship¬ 
ment of arms from Nicaragua to the 
Salvadoran rebels. 

Costa Rica, between Panama and 
Nicaragua, has not commented on 
the training issue. 

The Reagan Administration didn’t 
have much to say. either. But Amer¬ 
ican officials said they did nol take 
these objections as the last word, 
noting that this kind of operation is 
rarely acknowledged by Latin Amer¬ 
ican governments. A State Depart¬ 
ment spokesman. Charles E. Red¬ 
man, said "it’s premature at this 
point to discuss how this aid |for the 
contras} might be implemented." 


Richard Levine 
James F. Clarity 
and Milt Freudenheim 


A Correction 

Because of an editing error, an ar¬ 
ticle m ihe World section lost Sunday 
misstated the conclusion of a Na¬ 
tional Security Council document. 
Officials in Washington said the 
document, known as National Se¬ 
curity Decision Directive 75. con¬ 
cluded that the United States had a 
limited ability to influence internal 
Soviet policy and should focus on irt- 
/luenang its external policy. Be¬ 
cause of an error by United Press In¬ 
ternational. the caption under the 
photograph accompanying the arti¬ 
cle reversed the positions of two 
Soviet Embassy official's. Sergei I. 
Jftxfyafe, first secretary, was on the 
right; igor B. Buby. press officer, 
was on the left. 


Verbatim: Keep Out 


4 We are not a nation of immigration and do not 
want to become one.lt is simply impossible that 
the Federal Republic of Germany become a 
haven for all those who are in material need but 
are not fleeing from political persecution.’ 
Chancellor Helmut KoM 

announcing measures to stem the flow of refugees, principally from 
the Middle East. Africa and South Asia. 


Divestment Vote Crosses Party Lines 
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California’s 




By ROBERT LINDSEY 


San Francisco 

I N AN unusual emotional gesture, most mem¬ 
bers of the California Assembly in Sacra¬ 
mento rose up Wednesday and applauded a 
black Assemblywoman from Los Angeles. 
For seven years Maxine Waters had been fight¬ 
ing for approval of legislatinn that would require 
the slate pension system to dispose of stocks in 
companies that do business with South Africa. 
The Assembly had just given final approval to 
her bill, one of the strongest messages of disap¬ 
proval yet to South Africa over its racial policies. 

The legislation requires the divestment over 
the next four years of more than $8.3 billion of in¬ 
vestments held by state pension funds, and it 
paved the way for implementation of a plan ap¬ 
proved earlier by University of California Re¬ 
gents to dispose of $3 billion.in investments held 
by the university. 

Seventeen slates have taken steps, in some 
cases limited ones, against South Africa because 
of its apartheid policies. It was disclosed last 
week that the Archdiocese of Baltimore will di¬ 
vest its holdings in companies that do business 
with the country — the first such step by a 
Roman Catholic diocese in the United States. The 
National Conference of Catholic Bishops next 
mrnth will consider a similar nationwide action. 
But in the scope of its divestment legislation and 
the amounts involved, California's action dwarfs 
any previous effort m this country to use eco¬ 
nomic pressure on multinational corporations as 
a lever to persuade South Africa to change. 

The vote was a triumph for Mrs. Waters and 
other black legislators, particularly Willie Brown 
Jr., the son of a railroad porter from Mineola, 
Tex., who, as Speaker of the Assembly, is one of 
the most powerful politicians in California. But, 
indirectly, the passage of the measure reflected 
the influence of another black California political 
leader. Mayor Tom Bradley of Los Angeles, and 
the realities of election-year politics in the most 
populous state. Virtually everyone, including 
Mrs. Waters, acknowledged that the pivotal 
event that led to approval of the sweeping divest¬ 
ment plan was a decision by the state’s Republi¬ 
can Governor, George Deukmejian, to abandon 
his previous strong resistance to sanctions. He 
helped work out the language of the bill approved 
last week and has said he will sign it. 

A conservative whose views on most issues 
closely parallel those of President Reagan, Mr. 
Deukmejian had until last month argued that 
selling off slocks could prove costly to the univer¬ 
sity and probably have little practical effect 
against apartheid. He vetoed a far less compre¬ 
hensive divestment plan last year. 

But, in a switch that shocked and in many 
cases angered Republican legislators and con¬ 
servative members of the University of Califor¬ 
nia Board of Regents, the Governor declared in 
July that since South Africa had not taken steps 
to end the oppression of blacks, it was time to 
move against South Africa, "We must stand up 
for freedom and stand up againsi violations,pf 
human rights, wherever they occur,” he said. 

Although Democrats praised the decision, the 
timing of Mr. Deukmejian’s surprise announce¬ 
ment led some to suggest that it was at least 
partly motivated by political considerations. He 
is embroiled in an occasionally bitter campaign 
for re-election againsi Mr. Bradley, whom he 
only narrowly defeated in 1982. Although public 
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Eviction Notices Set Off Soweto 


F OR months and even years, black ac¬ 
tivists have been withholding rents in 
South African townships as way of at¬ 
tacking the system of segregation and de¬ 
priving local authorities, by latest esti¬ 
mates, of $500,000 a day. Last week, rhe Gov¬ 
ernment tried to evict the rent strikers in 
Soweto, the sprawling township near Johan¬ 
nesburg, touching off the most lethal 24 
hours of urban violence there in years. 

Defiant residents erected barricades and 
a grenade was hurled. The security police 
shot and killed at least 20 people arid injured 
at least 98. A black lqcal official was hacked 
to death by an angry crowd. 

The authorities promised an investigation 
but the United Democratic Front, the big 
anti-apartheid coalition, demanded an inde¬ 
pendent inquiry as well as the right to hold a 
mass funeral. Such funerals are banned 
under emergency decrees. 

Helen Suzman, a white member of Parlia¬ 
ment and a leading opponent of apartheid. 


visited Soweto and said witnesses had ac¬ 
cused the police of "totally uncontrolled and 
undisciplined” random shooting. The Gov¬ 
ernment rejected a demand in Parliament 
to debate the incident in Soweto. 

- For the first time since the latest emer¬ 
gency was declared on June 12, reporters 
were able to report on the violence in Soweto 
last week, because a court had invalidated 
some of the restrictions. 

In another court action last week, a nation¬ 
ally known priest testified that he had been 
tortured during II weeks of detention. The 
Government denied it had abused the Rev. 
Smangaliso Mkhatshwa, the secretary of the 
national Catholic bishops conference, and 
said it would insure that he would not be 
mistreated in the future. . 

Reagan Administration officials, mean- 
white, said last week that their latest candi¬ 
date for Ambassador to South Africa is Ed¬ 
ward J. Perkins, a black career diplomat 
who is currently Ambassador to Liberia. 


opinion polls suggest that Mr. Deukmejian is 
popular, they have recently indicated that the 
Los Angeles Mayor is gaining on him. 

In a period of generally solid prosperity in Cali¬ 
fornia, Mr. Bradley has had trouble finding 
issues on which to attack his opponent Until last 
month he had been hammering hard, at Mr 
peukmejian's opposition to sanctions against 
South Africa.. Although there is no evidence that 
they were having an effect, protests on some col¬ 
lege campuses last spring suggested that public 
concern over the issue was rising. 

Scoring Some Points 

By reversing himself on the divestment ques¬ 
tion, Mr. Deukmejian defused one of the few 
issues Mr. Bradley had found to use against him 
as well as score some points with influential 
black legislators, for whom the divestment issue 
was of great importance. 

"I think a lot or it was political," Mrs. Waters 
said. "He was going to have to explain his posi¬ 
tion to voters between now and Nov. 4. He didn’t 


want the embarrassment of it.” But, she said, 
other factors were involved, including the “Gov¬ 
ernor's' own sensitivity to discrimination based 
on hisArmenian background." 

Opponents of the divestment b!H argued that 
the beneficiaries Of the pensions were entitled to 
a maximum return 6n4ie funds and that the in¬ 
vestment restraints would violate that right Al¬ 
though Mr. Deukmejian angered some Republi¬ 
cans;.most of whom voted against jthe bill, he Is, 
for the moment, a herb among Democrats, “it 
takes a big'man,” Mr. ■Brown said. 'To recognize 
thatdreumstances and new information should 
dictate a different derision-” “ ' 

M re.'Waters, whetobuM not attract even a sin¬ 
gle vote of support wbeashe first introduced the 
divestment measure ui Sacramento seven years 
ago, said she expected’last week's action to per¬ 
suade other statesto act "California has a bin 
portfolio,” she said.'* 4 People in other states have 
J»en saying that it’s not practical to divest, that 
Ihey might lose money if they did. Now thev can 
ay. -Look, Californrthas done if- Wtneycan 
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Pepi f s President Gets Static From the Military and a Bill From the I.M.F. 


P fi Lima, Peru 
ERU'S young President, Garcia Perez, 
is by instinct a gambTer. * man who believes 
that .only through dari^ actions, such as 
limiting military expenditures and foreign 
debt payments, canjtfe find the/&sources necessary to 
attack the acute (fomestic problems he inherited ' 
His audacity has paidrtiff. Using money that 
might otherwise have gone/on weapons or payments 
on debt, he has been able teslash inflation, promote a 
modest rise in teai wpges and prime economic 
growth after years of recession and to start address¬ 
ing the plight of rtejjri&n poor and the long-neglected 
Indian communiteMh the Andean sierras. The polity 
cal returns have/een positive: Today, with the polls 
showing an apppval rating or more than 70 percent, 
the 37-year-oid SiCial democrat is more popular than 
the day be tootoffice 13 months ago. 

But now lie stakes are being raised, and the 

perils of politj&l polarization at home and economic 
isolation intenationally are growing. 

The arnad: forces, which as recently as 1984 re¬ 
ceived 25 percent of the Government budget, are 
upset by cuttacks. including reduction from 26 to 12 of 
the Mirage'(ghter planes on order from France, and 
cancellatipi or a $240 million contract with the Neth¬ 
erlands Lorenovate the Navy’s flagship. Further, in 
private, a my officers blame tightened controls on 
human riots abuses for their limited success in com¬ 
bating Moist Shining Path guerrillas; 

Andwo weeks ago, the International Monetary 
Fund.'racting to payment of only $35 million of. the 
$192 mrlion that Peru owes.the fund, placed it on a 
short lit of countries — along with Vietnam, Guyana, 
Liberi and Sudan — which will no longer receive 
credit This action stirred fears that the World Bank 
and ve Inter-American Development Bank might fol¬ 
low uit, cutting the country off from almost all out¬ 
side resources. ' . 

President Garcfa's response on both fronts was 
tyical. He moved quickly to reinforce civilian author- 
icover the military, embarrassing them by mocking 
rcent rumors of a planned coup d'etat. And he 
sepped onto the balcony of his downtown palace to 
ill a wildly enthusiastic crowd that Peru's needs 
yould continue to come before those of the I.M.F. and 
jlher creditors. 

Yet, for the first time, his style of. government is 
mmg under attack from conservatives who believe 
e is risking long-term recovery in exchange for 
short-term political gain. Mr. Garcfa's fiery “anti-im¬ 
perialist'' rhetoric, they say, wins, applause in the 
plazas, but alienates Western Governments and 
financial institutions that could help the country. "To 
- recover from the crisis, we don't need speeches com¬ 
plaining and blaming others for our ills," the opposi- 
• tion magazine, Oiga, said last week.. 

Critics on the left'and right and even some within 
his own party, the American Popular Revolutionary 
Alliance v accuse him of running a one-man show, sur¬ 
rounded by second-rate ministers with little independ¬ 
ent-authority. 

“We're being governed by opinion polls on the 
president’s popularity," an opposition politician said. 

1 “Everything is measured politically." 

—- However; the President ? s supporters argue force¬ 
fully that, without Mr. Garcfa's charismatic leader¬ 
ship, Peru*? fragile democracy could not have re- 
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sisted the continuing assaults of terrorism, the inter¬ 
ventionist instinct of the armed forces and the disen¬ 
chantment of a-chronically impoverished majority 
that had seen its living standards tumble dramati¬ 
cally since 1980. They credit Mr. Garcfa's ability to 
communicate with the people, using his oratory to 
educate and inspire, with holding Peru together. 

"If I were here as a result of a coup, I would have 
no right to ask for your support," he told the crowd 
after the I.M.F. decision this month. “You elected me 
and you have an absolute obligation to be at my side' 
at this hour. Democracy means to share and you must 
. share this responsibility. How easy it would be to vote 


every five years and see how the President gets 
burned. I won’t be burned alone, i’ll be burned with 
you all and all of you with me.” 

A senior Peruvian official said Mr. Garcfa s popu¬ 
larity has thrown the powerful Marxist United Left 
coalition onto the defensive and made a rightist mili¬ 
tary coup unthinkable, while his reassert ion of Gov¬ 
ernment authority has bought time to start address¬ 
ing long-term national problems. “When Alan took of¬ 
fice, inflation was running at over *00 percent, every¬ 
thing was speculation and no one thought more than 
one week ahead," he said. "Now at least we can start 
arguing about the longterm." 


The panorama remains bleak, with the chal¬ 
lenges posed by leftist terrorists and narcotics traf¬ 
fickers still untamed, but the Government believes 
the key to the survival of democracy lies in combating 
extreme poverty. While the Government insists that it 
will seek an understanding with its foreign creditors, 
it remains determined to maintain its limit of 10 per¬ 
cent of export revenues for debt payments. 

Last week, when the 1987 budget was announced, 
a good part of the S3.7 billion due to be paid abroad by 
the end of 1987 was instead assigned to priority invest¬ 
ments for agriculture, transportation, education and 
health. 


Former President Lobbies to Make a Return 


Italy’s Mafia Trial Raises Anxieties 






By SETH MY DANS 




Manila 

IOTHING much happened in Manila last 
week while President Corazon G 
Aquino was away in Indonesia,and Sin- 
r — gapore. That was in itself an event, in 
ew of widespread worries about a coup attempt 
■ other trickery try supporters of the former 
resident, Ferdinand E. Marcos. Jolted by unset- 
ing incidents and rumors, the Philippines has 
•come something of a. nation of worriers. 

When the power suddenly went off last month 
the Manila Hotel on the anniversary of the as- 
issination of Mr. Marcos's chief antagonist, 
enigno S. Aquino Jr„ the darkness seemed filled 
ith images of Mr. Marcos. In the same mysteri- 
i 5 w ay the power had gone off the night after 
lr Aquino was killed as he returned to attempt 
political comeback in 1983. Afterward, many 
ilipinos believe, the ghost of Nirioy, as Mr., 
quino was known, stalked Mr. Marcos until 
orazon C. Aquino, Ninoy's widow, triumphed in 
ie February revolt after a disputed election. 
Mr. Marcos did not capitulate easily. Now in 
tile in. Hawaii, he has not sunk, as many hoped 
; would, into “irrelevance.” He has resumed 
[miliar tactics, slowly, methodically moving the 
ieces remaining to him, seeking small gains, 
jening options. For 20 years, his countrymen 
ive called him, as Mrs. Aquino put It, “the most 
rilUant Filipino.” So when they see him energet-. 
ally regroupinghisforces, old fears surface. 

Mr. Marcos is remarkable among public fig- 
res for his toughness, imperturbability and ap- 
arent lack of sentiment At the harshest blows, 
■om the revelation of his fraudulent war record 
, the loss of American support, he showed no 
on of weakness.. Senator Paul Laxalt tele-,, 
honed to say President Reagan had cast him _. 
drift After a long pause, Mr; Marcos replied,\v 

imply. -I am veTy disap pojn ied." . ■■ 

Now he seems to have recovered from the de- 
ression he had acknowledged and .^pursuing : 
is legal defenses against charges ranging' from 
niitical killings to financial.fakery. H* seems to 
a oositioning himself to return. ■?! pray for the' 
avl can come over,” he told an interviewer. In 
rivate, he has u*ged supporters to tell President 
eagan that ?*you want me back there.” . v 



Marcos- loyalists in Manila in June. 
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Mr. Marcos has always worked in secret. All 
the .more so today as, braving the disapproval of 
his American hosts, he denies any involvement 
But apparently hoping to foster an atmosphere of 
instability that might eventually bring Mrs. 
Aquino down, he talks of the danger of a coup 
d'etat and of a Communist takeover. But destabi¬ 
lization would also seem to be in the interests of 
other factious that are scrambling for advan¬ 
tage, Thus it is uncertain just who is behind any 
number of events, including the. unsettling 
rumors about Mr. Marcos. Fthpinos recall that 
throughout Mr. Marcos's rule Juan Ponce Enrile, 
was his Defense Minister. Mr. Enrile, who is still 
Defense Minister and has political ambitions of 
his own, also stands to profit by instability. Last 
week; he said that Fabian Ver, Mr. Marcos's top 
military aide, had been seen in nearby countries, 
traveling under a false passport, and that “he 
will always have intentions to come back." 


After Mr. Marcos left, a ragtag band of loyal¬ 
ists began staging Sunday rallies in a Manila 
park, waving tattered posters and relaying tele¬ 
phone conversations with Mr. Marcos and his 
weeping wife, Imelda They have staged sit-ins at 
the American Embassy; demonstrations and 


radio broadcasts. And they have agitated quie-tiy 
among disaffected members of the armed forces 
and civil service and ousted local officials. 

Mr. Marcos was clearly involved in the failed 
coup and takeover o! the Manila Hotel; tran¬ 
scripts of conversations by a telephone operator 
appear to show his prior knowledge and com¬ 
mand throughout. More openly, his cronies have 
worked to hold together his New Society Move¬ 
ment, though it appears to be losing members. 

According to unconfirmed reports, Marcos 
money is flowing to a variety of armed groups. 
However, the reports may te merely part of a 
tactic of rumormongering. Recently, rumors of 
his impending return, perhaps in a small plane lo 
his northern birthplace of Laoag, have become 
more frequent The rumors accelerated the night 
the lights went out. "Something big is up." whis¬ 
pered a pro-Marcos politician, telephoning a re¬ 
porter. “This is it” another loyalist announced. A 
radio station telephoned Laoag to ask about air 
traffic. “The power in Laoag was off for II 
minutes, just time enough for a plane to touch 
down.” said a jittery Filipino reporter. 

when the lights came back on. it became clear 
that the rumors were false. But during ihc nerv¬ 
ous hours of the blackout, the presence of the 
shadow of the former president had seemed real- 



Table in Palermo 


By ROBERTO SURO 


Rome 

TALY'S attention will turn again 
this week lo the courtroom in 
Palermo where 470 Mafiosi sus¬ 
pects are on trial. Prosecutors 
will be trying to solve the mysterier 
of the Green Box. the Disappearing 
Key and the Missing Dossier. 

When it was interrupted for sum¬ 
mer recess early in August, the trial, 
now in its seventh month, seemed 
about lo shed new light on one of 
modern Italy’s more notorious 
crimes: the assassination of the 
country’s No. ! Mafia hunter, Gen 
Carlo Alberto Da Ha Chiesa. 

The Mafia leaders are accused of 
ordering the 1982 murder of General 
Dalla Chiesa. The case fascinates a 
public that craves all the details it 
can get on exactly why the 62-year- 
old general was killed in Palermo on 
Sepi. 3,1982, as he was on his way to 
dinner with his 32-year-old wire, 
Emanuela. 

He bad been something of a na¬ 
tional hero as a counter-terrorist 
officer in the 1970’s. Then he was 
made the chief law enforcement offi¬ 
cer in Sicily. His murder is widely 
seen here as a rare mistake in strat¬ 
egy by the Mafia leadership because 
it stirred revulsion and provoked 
more vigorous official anti-Mafia ac¬ 
tion, including of course the proceed¬ 
ings in Palermo. 

The trial has provided an account 
of what is known and not known 
about what happened on the hot Sep¬ 
tember night, when an eighL-man 
Mafia hit squad is supposed to have 
fulfilled the murder contract, rid¬ 
dling the general and his wife with 
bullets, some of them from two Ka¬ 
lashnikov automatic rifles. 

But why? Was it more than simple 
revenge? Many people, including the 
General’s family, believe that the 
motive for the crime has yet to be 
fully explained. 

The indictments leading to the 
trial, in which the assassination is 
one of more than 90 homicide cases 
being tried, says the Mafia leaders 
sentenced the General to death be¬ 
cause he was probing the lies be¬ 
tween the underworld and powerful 


business and political interests. 

Testimony at the trial added mys¬ 
teries rather than clarifications, and 
there were new, strong allegations. 

Both the General's and his wife's 
relatives testified that he felt iso¬ 
lated in his new job, that important 
figures in the Government were 
avoiding him and that he was being 
denied the extraordinary powers and 
resources promised when he ac¬ 
cepted the assignment. 

Some family lawyers have asked 
that Government leaders of that 
time be called to explain their treat¬ 
ment of the General. 

More mysteries arose when the 
General's brother. Romeo Dalla 
Chiesa, provided the first detailed 
accoum of a conversation during 
wbich the General showed him a 
sheaf of papers and discussed appar¬ 
ent links between Mafia drug traf¬ 
fickers and Middle East arms mer¬ 
chants. 

The Key and the Box 

It is not known what happened to 
those papers or whether they were, 
as prosecutors believe, the general's 
dossier of a sensational investiga¬ 
tion, but the trial has provided what 
might be clues to what happened. 

Romeo Dalla Chiesa testified that 
the morning after the assassination 
he was with the magistrates and po¬ 
licemen who searched his brother's 
house. They went to a desk drawer in 
the bedroom where the general was 
known to keep Lhe key to his strong¬ 
box, but the key was not there. 

A week later, during another 
search of the house, the key reap¬ 
peared. But when the. safe was 
opened, one of the compartments 
was emptv and another held only an 
empty green box. 

A maid also told the court that she 
had overheard a conversation in 
which the General said to his wife, 
“if anything happens to me, you 
know where to find that which I have 
put down in black and while." 

The day after General Dalla 
Chiesa’s killing a scrawl appeared 
on the spot where the assassination 
look place, reading; "Here died the 
hopes of the honest peopie of Paler¬ 
mo.'' These hopes nc-w evil; : ;■ :v.:’. 
when the Inal.resumes.. 











The 

Nation 


Speeding as 
A Right Reserved 
To the States 

Western states have lobbied for 
the repeal of the 55 mile-an-hour 
speed limit since it became law after 
the Arab oii embargo in 1974. While 
the limit may make sense on the 
Beltway around Washington, D.C. 
(hey complain, it is not suited to the 
empty stretches of highway west of 
the Mississippi 

Last week they officially enlisted 
— or rather re-enlisted — a powerful 
ally. The White House announced 
that President Reagan had endorsed 
the repeal of the national limit “in 
principle.” According to Senator 
Steven Symms, Republican or Idaho. 
Mr. Reagan wrote in a letter that 
“the time has come to restore 
greater authority to the states.” 

Repeal was a 1980 campaign 
promise Mr. Reagan did not pursue, 
perhaps because public opinion sur¬ 
veys indicated that most Americans 
approved of the law, even if they fre¬ 
quently flout iL The advocates of the 
55 m.p.h. limit note that it saves fuel 
and lives — as many as 4.000 a year 
by some estimates. But studies have 
disclosed that the law is increasingly 
ignored. 

This summer, the Department of 
Transportation announced that it 
would, as the law requires, withhold 
highway funds from Arizona and 
Vermont, where more than half of 


lion. In June, three workers in the de¬ 
partment were dismissed in the 
course of an inquiry into a leak 11 
months ago of a report on the gross 
national product. This lime, how¬ 
ever, the department said that a pre¬ 
liminary examination suggested 
that the rumors resulted from acute 
forecasting rather than unauthor¬ 
ized disclosures. 

As for the economic import of the 
repons, it weighed more negative 
than positive. A 1.1 percent increase 
in the leading indicators in July, the 
index's second-best performance 
this year, was undercut by a revision 
in the index for June that turned a 
three-tenths of 1 percent advance 
into a four-tenths of 1 percent de¬ 
cline. 

And as the quarterly report on pro¬ 
ductivity showed the first decline in 
output since the 1981-82 recession, 
the nation’s foreign trade deficit was 
reported to have spurted to $18 bil¬ 
lion in Julv. a monthly record. 

The increase in imports of 7.5 per¬ 
cent and decrease in exports of 7.1 
percent was particularly discourag¬ 
ing coming as it did at a time when 
the nation's trade balance had been 
expected to improve because of an 
18-month fall in the international 
value of the dollar. With one of every 
four cars sold an import, the General 
Moters Corporation last week low¬ 
ered its financing rate on 1986 
models to 23 percent. Chrysler Cor¬ 
poration and then the Ford Motor 
Company followed suit, with 2.4 per¬ 
cent and 23 percent respectively. 
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monitored traffic had been found to 
be speeding. 

The President’s letter, which did 
not endorse specific legislation, was 
unveiled as the 1986 campaign goes 
into full swing. Mr. Symms and six 
other Republican senators in the 
West are up for re-election. 

Alaska Bucks a 
Political Trend 

In a political season in which in¬ 
cumbents generally have fared even 
better than they usually do, Alaska's 
Democratic primary provided an ex¬ 
ception. By a 2-to-l margin, former 
Stale Senator Steve Cowper, a Fair-, 
banks lawyer, defeated Gov. Bill 
Sheffield in his bid for a second term. 

In part, Mr. Sheffield's difficulty 
was one that is expected to plague 
some of his fellow governors in the 
general election — a rocky state 
economy. In the case of Alaska, 
plunging oil prices have cut state in¬ 
come from petroleum taxes and 
royalties by two-thirds, forcing a cut 
of $1 billion in this year’s budget, 
while oil companies have been cut¬ 
ting jobs. 

But Mr. Sheffield also had a partic¬ 
ular problem — Stale Senate hear¬ 
ings in the summer of 1985 on 
whether he should be impeached on 
charges of having designed speci¬ 
fications for stale office space to 
benefit a longtime friend and politi¬ 
cal fundraiser. Mr. Sheffield denied 
wrongdoing, and the Legislature did 
not bring charges, but the televised 
hearings capped three years of con¬ 
troversy over Mr. Sheffield's con¬ 
duct in office. 

In November, Mr. Cowper will 
face State Senator Arliss Sturgulew- 
ski of Anchorage. Mrs. Sturgulewski 
led a field of seven that included for¬ 
mer Gov. Walter J. Hicket. Mr. Hick- 
el, who resigned in 1969 to become 
President Nixon's Secretary of In¬ 
terior. now has lost three Republican 
primary campaigns. 

Did Wall Street 
Receive a Tip? 

Last week's principal economic re¬ 
ports may have been as notable for 
speculation about them as for light 
they shed on the nation's condition. 

In Washington-and m-Watt-Street. 
rumors, circulated about both the 
index of leading indicators, the tool 
the Government has designed to pre¬ 
dict growth, and the trade deficit the 
day before the official figures were 
released. The rumors sparked 
rallies in the financial markets and 
prompted the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment to widen an investigation of 
leaks of sensitive economic informa- 


A Racial Quota 
Case in Brooklyn 

) Starrett City in Brooklyn is a 
prime target in the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration's fight against the use of ra¬ 
cial quotas in subsidized housing. 
.For one thing, it is one of the largest 
such projects in the country. For an¬ 
other, the department believes that 
(he 6.000-unit complex, built in the 
early I970’s,offers a perfect illustra¬ 
tion of how quotas can discriminate 
against minority groups. 

In an unusual personal appear¬ 
ance in court, William Bradford 
Reynolds. Assistant Attorney Gen¬ 
eral for Civil Rights. last week de¬ 
nounced a proposed settlement con¬ 
tinuing restrictions on the number of 
black and Hispanic residents in Star- 
rett City as “the worst kind of dis¬ 
criminatory practice,’’ and a viola¬ 
tion of the Fair Housing Act of 1968. 
The settlement, reached in 1984 after 
blacks who had applied to the mid¬ 
dle-class housing complex sued, 
made more apartments available to 
minority applicants, but allowed the 
management to limit the proportion 
of minority tenants to 35 percent. 

In the hearing before Federal 
Judge Edward R. Neaher in Brook¬ 
lyn, Morris B. Abram, Starrett City’s 
lawyer and a former Reagan ap¬ 
pointee to United States Civil Rights 
Commission. predicted “white 
flight” if the ruling goes against the 
complex, creating "a segregated 
wasteland in a community of 6,000 
units and 20.000 people.” Mr. Reyn¬ 
olds said: “That it would destroy the 
neighborhood is exactly the same 
stereotypical type of argument used 
in 1968.” 

Like Texas, the 
Hunts Are Hurting 

For decades, the ruins and re¬ 
bounds of the late H. L. Hunt and his 
sons have been among the grand 
symbols of entreprenueurial ups and 
downs. Last week, they became sym¬ 
bols again, of decline of a region into 
what may be its darkest days. The 
flagship enterprise of the Hunt 
brothers — Nelson Bunker, W. Her¬ 
bert and Lamar — filed in bank¬ 
ruptcy court for protection against 
its creditors, a victim of low oil 
prices. 

The action kept the 23 lenders to 
the Placid Oil Company from mov¬ 
ing ahead with imminent sales of oil 
and gas fields, land, slock and real 
estate. It also means that closely 
held information about the family’s 
shrinking riches, estimated in 1980 to 
have risen to nearly $10 billion, will 
be made public next month. Thai, 
details of the condition of Placid, one 
of the largest privately owned oil 
companies in the nation, must be 
filed with bankruptcy court in New 
Orleans. 

The Hunts’ luck turned in 1980, 
after they had acquired a huge stake 
in silver, piling up $1.2 billion in debt 
in what the Goverment later charged 
was an attempt to corner the world 
market. The price of silver fell, from 
$50 an ounce to $10. To cover their 
borrowings, the Hunts arranged a 
$1.2 billion loan for Placid, making 
the oil company vulnerable when the 
world market for that commodity 
collapsed. With characteristic pug- 
naciousness, the brothers sued their 
eredtloFs-ift-June, charging that to 
get repayment the banks were con¬ 
spiring to "dismantle and ultimately 
destroy” Placid and another of their 
principal investments, the Penrod 
Drilling Company, the world’s larg¬ 
est off-shore drilling company. 


Caroline Rand Herron, 
Katherine Roberts 
and Carlyle C. Douglas 


OH Pipeline From California Runs Into Resistance 



To Some Farmers, at Least, 
Water Is Texas’ Lifeblood 


ing state and Federal a g enC * e f" __ 
For the moment there isa 
fire. All sides have agreed tow a “ 
until the United States 
Land Management completes 
court-ordered environmental sttwy. 
Last week, the bureau held *** j**™ 
11 hearings, this one in San Man^s, 
where the hearing hall was jam£«* 
with angry ranchers and farmers. 
Few are; closer to the jssueth 
Maximo Michaelis, a 
tion Texas rancher. His 2,400 acres 

Cyle slope Wer the southeast edge oi 

Edwards Plateau where u 
®rges iritl the South Texas piata 
H&ids amid the buffalo gra^his 
prize whitelCharoiais cattle lolling 
ih theWe oaks in the hot 
sumnrtr afufnoon. and points to the 
thin tojAoiL Ks land sits astride what 
is calledNhe Frecharge zone” ofjne 
aquifer, when rainwater seeps DacK 
mto the groafd through the creeks, 
draws and crosses that crease the 
hilly land. The ul American Pipeline 
Company, whiq has the power of 
eminent domaii plans to cut the 
pipeline 3.5 miM through his prop¬ 
erty. “What if thW is a spill?” Mr. 
Michaelis asks, "ipw are they going 
to clean it up.” 

His neighbor, 
rancher who is a 

engineer and a foi ....-- 

neer for the Texas Rilroad commis¬ 
sion, which regulate&he oil-and-gas 
industry, agreed. "I»iave nothing 
against pipelines,” ft said, “but 
there are places when they should 
not go.” Other pipeiinam the area 
are just kittle bitty tib'ies” com¬ 
pared to this one. Mr. Strm calls it 
playing “Russian roulettlwith a lot 
of people’s lives.” \ 

That the pipeline, mosfpf which 
has been completed, is stalljj over a 
mere seven-mile stretch thi covers 
the recharge zone has start lq Good¬ 
year. "I’m surprised any objepon at 
all was raised,” said the con^any's 


Lynn Storm, a 
niired petroleum 
?r district engi- 


By ROBERT REINHOLD 


Kyle. Tex. 

O IL may be the economic lifeblood of 
I Texas, but another liquid is perhaps ul- 
' timatcly more crucial — water. And 
there always seems to he either too lit¬ 
tle or too much of it. 

Long before black gold was found under the 
Texas soil, water was the dominant fact of life 
and death in this region, and long, long after the 
last drop of oil is pumped out, water will impose 
the ultimate limits on life here. Throughout the 
arid American Southwest, the amount of avail¬ 
able water controls how much the farms can 
produce, how many head of cattle can roam the 
land, the speed at which cities and industries 
grow. 

This is the backdrop against which the bitter 
debate over the All American pipeline must be 
considered. It is perhaps the first time in Texas 
history that there has been such a direct dash 
between oil and water interests. 


At issue is a pipeline being built by a subsidiary 
of the Ohio-based Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com¬ 
pany that would carry Alaskan crude 1.768 miles 
from the West Coast to the huge refineries on the 
Texas Gulf Coast, presumably bringing new jobs 
to the slumping industry there. The trouble is 
that the huge. 30-inch pipeline, through which 
300.000 barrels a day of heated crude oil would 
pass, is to traverse the Edwards Aquifer, an un¬ 
derground sea that is the sole source of fresh 
water to farmers, ranchers and cities from San 
Antonio in the south to the outskirts of Austin in 
Central Texas. 

Temporary Cease-Fire 

The fear is that a rupture in the buried pipeline 
could send huge amounts of crude oil seeping 
through the porous limestone. permanently con¬ 
taminating an irreplacable source of water. The 
company, which notes that smaller pipelines al¬ 
ready lace the aquifer, says there is little risk. 
But the issue has spawned a'camplex tag of war. 
not only between the ranchers and the pipeline 
company but also among politicians and compet- 


chairman and chief executive tficer, 
Robert E. Mercer. He said die Vie— 
to be monitored constantly by computer forpaks 
— would be a boon to the Texas economy not 
only creating temporary construction -jobsbiit 
also bringing new work to idled refineries iar 
Houston. The pipeline is to bring heavy Alas^n 
crude to Texas refineries geared to handeft. 
California refineries lade the costly poth: ' 
trols required to process this type of ci 
the $887 million pipeline would shortcut: 
tanker route through the Panama Canal the* 
saving $1 a barrel, according to the company. 

Goodyear is reluctantly considering a propcal 
to reroute the line north or south of the aquifjr. 

Mr. Mercer points out that Goodyear employ 
4,290 people in Texas in its chemical, tire-makifc, 
and testing operations. “We did not come t»\ 
Texas as strangers,” he said, adding that he \ 
thought Texas politicians and bureaucrats were ’■ 
stirring passions for their own reasons. “To have 
this raised dismayed us,” Mr. Mercer added. 
-.But then, as Jim Hightower, Texas agriculture 
com ntissioner -observed" reedrffy.^ There was a 
time *hen'Uttetr$tikgfo pbtSdria fattner’s water 
well was a hanging Offense.” 


New Budgets May Lead to New Strategies 


The Military’s More Modest Means 



By JOHN H. CUSHMAN Jr. 

Washington 
MkS they meet behind closed 
Mm doors in the annual August 
ritual that will lead to the 
presentation this winter of 
another budget request, military 
leaders are coming to grips with an 
era in which few expect more than 
nominal growth in military spending. 

Its ambitions for continuing growth 
in military budgets shattered by Con¬ 
gress, the Pentagon now finds itself 
staring at a chasm separating what 
planners can afford and what strate¬ 
gists claim they need. According to 
military experts, the very national 
strategy that underpins the Defense 
Department's budget requests may 
have to change. 

Legislation in the works will, for 
the second year in a row. turn down 
the military’s requests for more 
money, instead reducing military 
spending, after accounting for infla¬ 
tion, from the peak it reached in 1985. 

That year, the Pentagon’s budget 
reached $286.8 billion. It now appears 
that Congress will allow the budget 
for the 1987 fiscal year to reach only 
about $292 billion, a figure that has 
not kept pace with inflation since 1985 
and might be further reduced by cuts 
required by the Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings deficit reduction law. 

Hoping to Recoup 

As for the future, the latest official 
plan came from the Office of Man¬ 
agement and Budget in early August. 

According to the budget office, rhe 
Pentagon will try to recoup, seeking 
an increase of 3 percent above the 
rate of inflation in its 1988 budget. 

Meanwhile, most forecasts call for 
a few more years of zero growth in 
military spending, after accounting 
for inflation. 

Adm. William J. Crowe Jr., the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
has said that a continued budget 
freeze would mean reducing his 
spending plans by as much as $300 billion over 
-the-coming five years: - 

And that. Admiral Crowe said, would “pro¬ 
foundly and adversely” change the strategic bal¬ 
ance for a decade to come. 

But critics contend that it is an ill-conceived 
strategy that has led to the Pentagon's budgetary 
bind. Better to change the strategy than to in¬ 
crease the Pentagon’s budget, they say. 

Joshua M. Epstein, a research fellow at the 
Brookings Institution in Washington who special¬ 
izes in military budgets, is among those who 


point out that the Reagan Administration's miti- 
-tarybuHdup-was-an-attempt to-earry out a revo¬ 
lution in the basic strategy that guided previous 
postwar administrations, both Republican and 
Democratic. 

In the past. Mr. Epstein said, military planners 
followed a policy of deterring war through build¬ 
ing offensive strategic nuclear weapons, and 
seeking readiness to fight, if necessary, a defen¬ 
sive war. But the Reagan Administration has 
tried to do much the opposite, he said. 

Strategic defense, in the form of the Star Wars 


initiative, has become a linchpin of 
the new policy, Mr.. Epstein pointed 
out, while spemfing ao. offensive 
strategic weapons, like the MX and 
Trident missiles, has continued 
apace. 

Meanwhile, conventional. forces 
have been geared toward offensive 
operations . with such dramatic 
changes as the expansion of the 
Navy’s combatant fleet and the adop¬ 
tion of “deep attack” doctrines by the 
Army, which is developing expensive 
new technologies that will allow 
guided weapons to strike accurately 
far behind enemy lines. 

Mr. Epstein and others contend 
that the Federal budget crunch has 
doomed this approach. The high cost 
of develop tog a conventional military 
capable of winning a bstained war is 
exceeded only by the immeasurable 
expense of designing a leak-proof de¬ 
fense against nuclear missiles, they 
say. 

Moves by Senators Sam Nunn of 
Georgia, a Democrat, and William 
Cohen of Maine, a Republican, to 
shift funds from the Strategic De¬ 
fense Initiative into higi-tech conven¬ 
tional offenses do. Bttie more than 
“substituting one dubious expend¬ 
iture for : another,” Mr. Epstein 
added . 

A Long Time to Move 

Few claim to know what new pat¬ 
tern the Pentagon wiB foBow as it 
cuts a new strategic suit to fit its 
scanty fiscal cloth. 

But .at the least, most analysts 
agree, the budget process Itself may 
be in for some changes. 

"The current freeze on defense au¬ 
thorizations,” said Georgetown Uni¬ 
versity’s Harlan K. Ullman recently, 
"over the longer term, will cause us 
•either to make major and premedi¬ 
tated changes in the way we provide 
for the common defense or to n WTp t 
a profoundly reduced military capa¬ 
bility 

chsrirs Wader Th® . Packard Commission, ap¬ 
pointed by the President to suggest 
reforms to. defense management, called this 
sunuoeclor-l' better. inmfiianp p planning ^ 
togethto: the natfohV f securlty objectives,' the 
forces needed to achieve them, and the resources 
available to support those forces.” 

The budget request‘the Pentagon is now draft- 
mg will seek funds fbrtwo years, 1988 and 1989. in 
an effort to lend stabiUtyio the planning process. 
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It promises to 
rival the dollar as 
a global currency, 
despite Japan’s 
ntisgivings. 

By NICHOLAS D. KRISTOF 


Los Angeles 
OMET lME over the next year 
i t 03 Angeles County ts likely to 
become the first American mu¬ 
nicipal government to borrow Japa¬ 
nese yen. It would thus join a host of 
Jjj ^nwate borrowers, among 
them the likes of LB.M. and Walt d£ 
ney, that are taking advantage of low 
Japanese interest rates to issue 
bonds in yen rather than in dollars. 

"We would anticipate a better than 
50 percent chance that within a y ea r 
we would have yen-denominated 
debt, said Richard B. Dixon, Los An¬ 
geles County's treasurer. 

.The trend reflects the yen's emer¬ 
gence as an international currency — 
that is, a currency considered suffi¬ 
ciently solid and stable for central 
banks to hold reserves in, one that 
corporations raise capital in, one that 
attracts international investments, it 
becomes a medium for traders and 
investors everywhere, and not just 
the property of a single country. The 
yen has not arrived overnight, but by 
any measure it is gaining in impor¬ 
tance, as befits the currency of the 
world's second-largest market econ¬ 
omy and the greatest net creditor na¬ 
tion on earth. 

The yen’s dramatic 40 percent rise 
in value against the dollar since early 
1985 has raised speculation that the 
yen might someday rival the dollar as 
the paramount international curren¬ 
cy; that oil prices might one day be 
quoted in yen as well as in dollars, 
and that money changers from Bo¬ 
livia to Poland will quote foreign ex¬ 
change rates in both currencies. 
There is even speculation that the 
yen’s surge could make Tokyo the 
next generation’s financial center 

But that probably will not happen, 
in die view of many experts. Growth 
rates in the use of the yen are very 
high, but mostly because the cur¬ 
rency was so little used in the past. 
While the yen is likely to overtake the 
German marie before long, and chip 
away at the dollar’s dominance, no¬ 
body foresees the yen eclipsing the 
dollar as the leading currency. 

“The United States dollar should 
stUtptey the dominant part as the key , 
international currency, with the yen 
maybe next to the dollar in a support¬ 
ing rote," said Hiroyuki Kasai, chief 
economist of the Bank of Tokyo in 
New YoriL Adds Scon E. Pardee, a 
former Federal Reserve official now 
vice chairman of Yamaichl Interna¬ 
tional (America): “There’sa certain 
inevitability hi the yen becoming 
more of an international currency." 

Here are some of the signs of the 
yen’s rise: 

• The proportion of Japanese ex¬ 
ports billed in yen rather than dollars 
has risen from 1 percent in 1975 to 29 
percent in 1980 to 39 percent last 
year, according to Japan’s Ministry 
of Finance. 

• Central banks around the world 
probably hold just under 10 percent of 
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their official reserves in yen, or dou¬ 
ble the percentage of two or three 
years ago. This surge, which is partly 
the result of the yen’s rise in value 
against the dollar, still leaves the yen 
well below the 50 percent or more of 
centra] bank reserves held in dollars. 
It is also below the 15 percent or so 
held in West German marks. But it al¬ 
ready is triple the share of any other 
currency, including the British pound 
or French franc. 

• The number of yen futures con¬ 
tracts traded on the International 
Monetary Market in Chicago jumped 
from just 1,790 in 1975 to 575,000 in 


The Splurge in Yen 
Borrowing 

Volume of Euroyen bond Issues, 
In bMions of U.5. dollars 

MPA Through second 
■IF quarter 
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Sources; Bank at England: Euromoney 


1980 to 2.4 million in 1985. For the first 
half of this year, the contracts were 
being traded at an annual rate of 3.9 
million. The growth in futures, which 
are often used to hedge against cur¬ 
rency losses in international trade 
and finance, reflects the growing 
number of international transactions 
denominated in yen rather than dol¬ 
lars. 

• Yen-denominated bonds issued in 
the so called Euromarket, an interna¬ 
tional marketplace where companies 
and governments from every part of 
the world come to raise monev. 


soared more than twentyfold between 
1983 and 1985, to $6.8 billion from $300 
million. In the first quarter of this 
year, yen issues proceeded at an an¬ 
nual rate of $22 billion — a sign of the 
enormous growth in the demand for 
yen. While much of the debt is 
swapped into dollars, a significant 
and growing proportion is being held 
in yen — a sign of confidence in the 
yen and further evidence of its emer¬ 
gence as an international currency. 

• Yen worth more than $65 billion 
are traded daily in the world’s three 
largest currency markets, compared 
with around $45 billion in marks and 
$42 billion in pounds, according to a 
study by the leading central banks. 
The yen’s share is also the fastest- 
growing. 

The consquences of the yen’s grow¬ 
ing importance are manifold. Corpo¬ 
rations, and perhaps even cities, may 
be able to borrow more cheaply in 
yen than in dollars. The big Japanese 
securities firms, like Nomura, Yama- 
ichi, Nikko and Daiwa, will gain an 
advantage in the battle for suprem¬ 
acy of the world’s capital markets, 
because of their expertise in the yen 
markets. And growing international 
demand for the yen is likely to add to 
the value of the yen against the dol¬ 
lar, thus keeping up the price of Japa¬ 
nese goods sold in the United States 
and other countries. That, in turn, 
would help to produce a revolution in 
Japan’s economy as it adopts the 
painful and politically risky course of 
reducing its dependence on exports. 
This would be done by building facto¬ 
ries abroad, thus switching produc¬ 
tion out of Japan, and also by foster¬ 
ing more consumption by the Japa¬ 
nese people. 

**!t will mean the restructuring of 
the Japanese economy," says Kichi- 
rou Yamamoto, general manager of 
Sanwa Bank in New York. "We are 
too dependent on exports." 

Until recently, Japan’s financial 
system was tightly regulated. For¬ 
eigners were excluded from the capi¬ 
tal markets, exports and imports 
were denominated overwhelmingly 
in dollars and the Ministry of Finance 
put sharp restrictions on the interna¬ 
tional- use of the yen. All of this helped 


Japan, a nation whose growth de¬ 
pended on exports, to keep the yen’s 
value low in relation to the dollar, 
thus making Japanese exports rela¬ 
tively. inexpensive in dollar terms. 

In the 1980‘s, however, Japan’s by¬ 
now notorious success in world trade, 
coupled - with the country's histori¬ 
cally high savings rate, created an 
enormous pool of capital, more than 
the Japanese could invest at home. 
Last year, for example, they exported 
some $65 billion in long-term capital, 
more than all the OPEC countries at 
the height of their wealth. The pres¬ 
sure of all this capital, combined with 
equally intense pressures from the 
Reagan Administration, led the Japa¬ 
nese Government in 1984 to begin to 
move toward deregulating the yen 
and the nation's capital markets. 

Today, the Japanese Government 
professes a contentment with the 
growing international use of the yen, 
salving its diminished control over its 
currency with pride in the demand 
for iL But not everyone Is happy. 
Many Japanese are concerned about 
the structural changes that a perma¬ 
nently higher exchange rate might 
bring about: lower profits, painful in¬ 
dustrial transition and even unem¬ 
ployment, once virtually non-existent 
but now on the rise. 

Later generations may look upon 
the integration of the yen into world 
commerce as a historical event, in 
part because of the manner in which 
it occurred- It used to be that a cur¬ 
rency gained prominence because of 
its reliability and usefulness in inter¬ 
national merchandise trade. When 
Britannia ruled the waves, the pound 
sterling was supreme in international 
commerce — and traded for $9.92 in 
1864. Then the dollar displaced the 
pound, which sank to a trough of $1.03 
last year. The yen’s ascent, however, 
signals the rising importance of inter¬ 
national finance in determining the 
international importance of a curren¬ 
cy. 

By most estimates, $2 trillion or $3 
trillion in goods crosses international 
borders each year, compared with 
perhaps $30 trillion in investment 
capital. 
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Promise and Pitfalls of Closed-End Funds 


Brokers and managers 
can make a killing. 
Customers may not 
fare nearly as well. 


N OT since the Roaring 20's have so many 
closed-end mutual funds been offered to the 
public. In recent weeks, Martin Zwejg, Mario 
Gabelli, David K. Schafer, and other investment 
managers have registered shares for proposed 
closed-end stock funds. Indeed, one fund that Mer¬ 
rill Lynch will offer in October — the All-Star Eq¬ 
uity Fund — is to be managed by five different in¬ 
vestment management firms 
Why the sudden rush of closed-end funds? Well, 
their very nature helps to answer this question. A 
closed-end fund sells a finite number of shares to 
the public to raise money, and this pooled money is 
thenmanaged by professionals who buy securities, 
shares are th*i traded, like any other 
stock, on an exchange, or over-the-cotmter. The 
shareholders can only get money back by selling 
tiSr shares on the stock market at whatever the*, 
current value might be. They cannot ask the fund to 
redeem the shares for cash, as investors m open- 
ended funds can do. (An open-ended fund is con¬ 
stantly open to new investment money, and stands 
always ready to redeem any investor’s shares at 

the current net asset-value.) 

Inin environment in which even managers with 
suoerior track records are losing clients, as many 
^orations terminate managed^pension plans to 
III Smre extra cash, closed-end funds make enor- 
SouTbusiness sense. By offering investors a fixed, 
lumber o f shares- the fund managers get a stable 
SIoi of “Clients’* who. unlike corporate pension 
Ks, or individuals, cannot fire them. 

rids is great for the money managers. But what 
. • i t for the customers? Well, for one thing, 
loced-end funds can make sense for small inves- 
mrTwhowant their money managed by some of the 
tetter-known portfolio managera. Many of these 
Sfanaeers have such lofty mmununwiccoum re¬ 
tirements for individual clients that they are, in 
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effect, off limits to the average investor. Closed-end 
funds can also be attractive for an obvious reason: 
Investors may be able to buy their shares at a dis¬ 
count from the net asset value. This is because 
markets are a reflection of investors’ whims: 
Shares of even (he best-managed funds may trade 
for less than the underlying assets are worth. 

Yet, it is for this very reason that many experts 
say investors should stay miles away from a 
closed-end fund’s initial offering, whatever the im¬ 
pressive credentials of some of the money man¬ 
agers. The only ernes to get rich off these red hot 
funds, they say, are the brokers. Instead of forking 
over to a broker an up-front sales commission of as 
much as 8 percent, investors should wail and buy 
shares once a secondary market develops, hope¬ 
fully when the shares may have dropped a bit. 

. “I've had more inquiries this year from people 
who’ve been bagged, and 1 tell them they never 
should have bought the new issue," said Thomas J- 
. Herzfeld, a South Miami broker and manager 
whose firm specializes in closed-end funds. 

In most cases, the shares of closed-end funds 
trade at a premium to their net asset value after 
the offering and then fall to a discount, according to 
Mr. Herzfeld. And the odds of buying shares of the 


offering and seeing their price remain at a pre¬ 
mium are similar to those or winning the lottery, he 
said “So far. I’m impressed with the quality of the 
managers." he added, "but that doesn't mean I 
want to buy them at a premium." 

Mr. Herzfeld, who invests $75 million for clients, 
prefers to buy shares of funds that are trading at a 
discount Right now, Mr. Herzfeld is buying shares 
of Baldwin Securities, Merrill Lynch Convertible 
Securities and the Gemini I! Fund. 

Funds that buck the odds and continue to sell at a 
premium after their initial offering include those 
where investors think the money manager is realty 
something special — much better than the averagp 
manager of a closed-end fund — or where the fund 
provides a way to invest in a specialized market all 
but dosed to outside investors, such as the Korea 
Fund. (Only recently has Seoul eased restrictions 
on foreign investment in South Korean companies). 
In these cases, the basic law of supply and demand 
pushes up the prices, as investors chase the limited 
numbers of shares. 

The biggest risk"— one all investors face when¬ 
ever they hire someone else to manage their money 
— is that the manager will not be able to deliver .he 

stellar performance achieved in the past The man¬ 
ager’s style may suddenly fall from favor; he or 
she could hit a professional slump, or may not be 
able to handle larger sums of money. 

While this can happen to any money manager, in¬ 
vestors in closed-end funds face a double whammy 
In addition to the performance risk, these investors 
are vulnerable to the faddish nature of Wall Street. 
Today there is a strong appetite for shares of 
closed-end funds, but nothing on Wall Street is con¬ 
stant. Wall Street's appetite for these shares could, 
wane. That could happen even if the manager has. 
been doing a good job. And if the investment fashion- 
changes at the same time a manager hits a per¬ 
formance air pocket, a closed-end fund’s shares, 
could fall even further. That, say some experts, is. 
when investors should buy into a fund. 

Another problem: Management fees on some of* 
the recent funds are much higher than they have i 
been in the past, notes Mr. Herzfeld. Investors in ; 
the Gabelli Equity Trust Inc., for instance, will pay 
an annual management fee equal to 1 percent of 
their investment. The average no-load open-end 
mutual fund typically has a much lower expense. 

Of course. Investors who want superior money 
managers may have to pay for them. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


U.S. Tells Texas Air 
‘No’ on Eastern Deal 


A thumbs-down was given to the 
merger of Texas Air and Eastern by 
the Transportation Department. It 
said the combination would be anti- 
i competitive, particularly in the 
Northeast Corridor, where Eastern's 
and Texas Air's New York Air shut¬ 
tles compete. But Texas Air, which 
had planned to buy Eastern for $676 
million, said it is confident it can re¬ 
vise its plan to meet the Justice De¬ 
partment objections. Among the pos- 

I sible deals are a sale to Pan Am of 
more landing slots at La Guardia air¬ 
port , which would remove the objec¬ 
tions about the shuttle routes. 

People Express put Frontier into 
Chapter 11 after the deal to sell the 
troubled unit to United fell through 
and no other buyer surfaced. People 
had shut down the carrier early in the 
week, stranding thousands of passen¬ 
gers in the West. United had rejected 
demands from its pilots to fully as¬ 
similate Frontier's nonunion pilots in 
a short time, and People, suffering 
from its too-fasl expansion and the 
costs of shifting to full service, could 
no longer shoulder the burden of 
Frontier's losses. But most analysts 
believe that People, though facing se¬ 
vere problems, will survive. 

The Hunts began to dismantle their 
financial empire, putting Placid Oil 
into Chapter 11 to keep its assets 
from being seized by creditors. The 
Hunt brothers, William Herbert, 
Lamar and Nelson Bunker, pictured, 
are among the world’s most flamboy¬ 
ant billionaires — Nelson and William 
cornered the sliver market and then 
watched their fortunes shrink as the 
market collapsed. Now, the Hunts say 
their creditors are trying to corner 
the slumping oil and gas drilling mar¬ 
ket by eliminating the Hunt competi¬ 
tion. The banks say they are just 
trying to protect their Investments. 
Analysts expect the Hunts to put Pen- 
rod Drilling into Chapter 11 as well to 
protect its assets. 

Leading indicators surged 1.1 per¬ 
cent in July, but June's three-tenths 
•of 1 percent gain was revised to show 
a four-tenths of 1 percent drop. 
Economists said the advance does 
not necessarily presage strong 
growth, and some are beginning to 
discount the reliability of the index. 
Others appear to be more worried 
about the leaks of the data into the 
market before the official release, 
which allows some traders to profit 
on the advance knowledge. Rumors 
that the trade gap grew to $18 billion 
in July were also not far off target — 
the deficit widened to a record $18.4 
billion, and shows little sign of easing 
despite the drop of the dollar. ... 
New-home sales fell 5.6 percent in 
July, the fourth consecutive decline. 

Banks cut their prime rates to 7.5 
percent, from 8 percent, in the wake 
of the Fed’s cut in the discount rate. 
Most analysts say the latest cut will 
do little to spur the economy, and 
many expect another discount rate 
cut next month. 

G.M. offered 2.9 percent financing 
for three-year loans on all its 1986 
model cars and most small trucks in 
an attempt to clear its clogged show¬ 
rooms. The financing is the lowest 
G.M. has ever offered. Chrysler and 
Ford do not have the same inventory 
glut, but must compete to keep mar¬ 



ket share: Chrysler announced a 2.4 
percent two-year rate on many 
models, including some 1987 cars, and 
Ford was planning a program. 

Wickes dropped its fight for Owens- 
Coming after Owens announced a re¬ 
structuring that would include the 
sale of its aerospace and strategic 
materials group, and would load it 
with debt. The restructuring was 
aimed at fending off Wickes, which 
had offered $74 a share, or about $2.1 
billion, for Owens. It worked: Wickes 
sold most of its shares, making a tidy 
profit on the deal. 

Burroughs may sell Sperry’s ma¬ 
rine and aerospace unit. Analysts 
have expected a selloff of some 
Sperry assets after their $4.8 billion 
merger. Among those interested in 
the unit are Honeywell — which said 
it would pay $700 million for the unit 
— and Boeing, Chrysler and Litton. 

The S.B.A. is safe, at least for now. 
The White House dropped its latest 
effort to disband the Small- Business 
Administration, saying it was clear 
that small business wanted iL But the 
Administration still wants to cut the 
size of the S.B.A. and raise its fees. 

Stocks gained before the long 
Labor Day weekend. A 32.48-point 
jump on Tuesday brought the Dow 
close to its record high of 1,909.03. But 
the Dow closed Friday at 2,898.34, up 
only 10.54 for the week. Long-term in¬ 
terest rates finally fell in response to 
the discount rate cuts and the poor 
economic news. M-l rose $3.1 billion. 

Oil stocks have surged in the wake 
of OPEC’s agreement to limit pro¬ 
duction, although the pact does not 
lake effect until tomorrow. Traders 
believe the pact will have at least 
some success in firming oil prices. 

American Brands will take a $100 
million charge after taxes in its third 
quarter for closing several tobacco 
plants, but will also split its stock and 
increase its dividend. 

Lockheed overcharged the Penta¬ 
gon by up to $500 million for the C-5B 
military transport plane, the Govern¬ 
ment said. Lockheed said the accusa¬ 
tion was "totally lacking in merit," 
but the Government asked for the 
money back. 
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Disgusted With South Africa 


As President Reagan ponders whether to veto 
sanctions against South Africa, he'll find it hard to 
ignore the new violence that has brought more 
death to Soweto. He'll find it much harder to ignore 
whar has happened in California. His conservative 
friend. Gov. George Deukmejian, now favors what 
he vetoed a year ago — a bill requiring the state to 
sell $11 billion of investment in companies doing 
business in South Africa. 

Whatever one thinks of divestment as a tactic, 
the meaning is plain. Mr. Reagan may dither, in the 
belief that the public will construe sending a black 
Ambassador to Pretoria as a new policy. But it’s 
plain that his state, party and country are divesting 
themselves of his bankrupt approach to apartheid. 


Divestiture measures have now been approved 
by 19 states and 65 cities. The Democratic House 
calls for a total embargo on American investment. 
The Republican Senate calls for the wisest course — 
targeted sanctions. But there can be no doubt why 
so many wish to go further, faster. Here as in South 
Africa, Mr. Reagan is perceived as Pretoria's de¬ 
fender, unwilling to show where America stands. 

Perhaps no economic penalties will persuade 
President P.W. Botha and his white supporters to 
negotiate on power-sharing with a huge black ma¬ 
jority. What has been proved is that business-as- 
usual and hoping for the best hasn't worked. And 
Mr. Botha's attempt to lure pliant blacks into “advi¬ 
sory" talks hasn't worked either. Soweto is now 
smoking rubble, despite emergency rule and prohi¬ 
bition of the news cameras that were said to pro¬ 
voke violence. 


The mitigating gleam is the courage of a still-in¬ 
dependent white judiciary. Over and again, judges 
have tried to hold the Minisier of Law and Order ac¬ 
countable to the rudiments of law, as in the case of a 
black Catholic priest who was, by his credible ac¬ 
count, indecently abused for 30 straight hours of in¬ 
terrogation. There are voices of humanity and 
sanity among ail races in South Africa, and increas¬ 
ing their volume ought to be the overriding purpose 
of any sanctions campaign. 

The Senate bill would forbid new American in¬ 
vestment. curtail loans and imports and deny land¬ 
ing rights to South African airliners. These steps 
would send an unequivocal message while allowing 
American companies to continue, by their presence, 
to promote workplace equality. The House bill calls 
for complete disinvestment — the withdrawal of all 
American investment from South Africa within 36 
months. 

The divestment course followed by California is 
different Selling $11 billion worth of state-owned 
stocks in scores of American corporations sounds 
like an immense step. It would double the total 
amount divested by other states and cities. But di¬ 
vestment is less a punitive policy than a way to ex¬ 
press disgust. That so many states feel so disgusted 
indicates how far America is ahead of its President. 

Mr. Reagan still has the chance, in the words or 
one Senator, to add his enormous influence to the 
will of Congress to begin the process of serious ne¬ 
gotiation in South Africa. “I pray that he will do so," 
says Richard Lugar, the Indiana Republican who 
heads the Foreign Relations Committee, "before it 
is too late." 


South Africa’s Mineral Plunder 


Harassment Hearing 
Aided Rehnquist 


To the Editor: 

One of the reasons consistently ad¬ 
vanced by the White House for oppo¬ 
sition to imposing severe economic 
sanctions against South Africa is our 
reliance upon many basic minerals 
available from that sad country. 
Since, allegedly, the Soviet Union is 
the only other country in the world 
possessing many of them in abun¬ 
dance, and we want to avoid depend¬ 
ency on our ideological opponent, we 
must maintain “constructive” rela¬ 
tions with the Government of South 
Africa. Or so the argument goes. 

In reality, many of the minerals ex¬ 
ported by South Africa (including the 
diamonds that Donald T. Regan, the 
President's chief of staff, worries 
American women cannot do without) 
are actually mined in Namibia, a 
country illegally occupied and ex¬ 
ploited by South Africa for decades. 

For years, the United States partici¬ 
pated in international efforts to imple¬ 
ment United Nations resolutions and 
World Court decisions seeking Namib¬ 
ian independence. South Africa’s in¬ 
transigence invariably succeeded in 
derailing such proposals. Since Presi¬ 
dent Reagan's election, we've heard 
little of efforts, to undo this oppressive 
and illegal occupation. Meanwhile, 
South Africa has shamelessly contin¬ 
ued stripping Namibia of its precious 
natural resources. 

Forcing South Africa to release its 
grip on that vast and potentially rich 
stale would have at least two positive 
results: 1) the long-delayed freedom 
of the Namibian people from the yoke 
of apartheid, and 2) a new source of 
strategic minerals — a country eager 
to reap the benefits of its natural 
resources for itself and to trade 
with nations that made its freedom 
possible. Franklin H. Williams 
P resident, Phelps Stokes Fund 
New York, Aug. 18, 1986 
• 

New Sources Found 

To the Editor: 

It will take more than a platinum 
padlock to keep the lid on South Af¬ 
rica’s Pandora’s box. Ross F. Irish's 
assessment of an impending monop¬ 
oly (“South African Sanctions Held in 
a Platinum Trap,” letter, Aug. 17) is 
symptomatic of Lhe misperception 
fostered by that country. 

While much of the existing produc¬ 


tion (outside the Soviet Union) of the 
platinum metals steins from South Af¬ 
rica, the recent report of the construc¬ 
tion or a refinery dose to the: mins 
does not entail the dark realpolitik of 
international collusion Mr. Irish 
implies. There are still platinum refin¬ 
eries equaling the British one that is to 
be closed in the United States, Bel¬ 
gium. West Germany and Norway. - 

Far from reducing “the other Af¬ 
rican platinum producers" — there , t 
are none now — to commercial thrall- 
dom. this example of vertical integra¬ 
tion in the mining industry simply in- 
dfcates how justifiably worried South 
Africans are about being cut off from 
the rest of technical civilization. 

It is ironic that their efforts at con- . 
sciousness-ralsing about “strategic 
metals" have sparked a wave of suc¬ 
cessful prospecting resulting in im¬ 
minent production of platinum and 
palladium from new mines in Aus¬ 
tralia and the United States. The Still¬ 
water complex in Montana has 



Devit Grvto 

proved richer than the Merensky 
Reef near Johannesburg. 

South Africans should read the 
clear handwriting on the face of the 
earth: their treasure chest of metals 
is but one of many, and the lock¬ 
smiths of the new geophysics are at 
work around the world. By the end of 
this decade, the keys will start to 
turn. Russell Seitz 

Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 18, 1986 
The writer is a visiting scholar at 
Harvard University’s Center for In-_ 
ternational Affairs. 


To the Editor: ro 

On Aug. 1,1 had the 

watch live on public 

ally all of the testimony concern g 

Associate Justice William H- 

quisles alleged harassment of votera 

tn the early I960's in i ; 1 ™ 

amazed to read your 

account of this testimony the nexi « 

and your editorial of Aug- M ( 

Not as Chief Justice”). 

Your editorial refers to pereua 
sive witnesses" against Mr. Renn 
quist If you were to review metran- 
script of that hearing you would m 
that one of the “persuasive wit¬ 
nesses” could not remember m whicn 
year the alleged event K wkpla ce.or 
even whether it was a Presidential 
election, and that another could not 
remember- within seven years the 
date of the key event (seeing a news¬ 
paper photograph of Mr. Rehnquist) 
that he says fixed die identity of Jus¬ 
tice Rehnquist in his mind. 

Moreover, in no way did your news 
account reveal that another witness, 
a glib trial lawyer, was a Democratic 
Party activist who at the time of tne 
alleged incident had just been re¬ 
warded with a job by Robert F. Ken¬ 
nedy —hardly an objective witness. 

Even worse, your news account ig¬ 
nored the testimony of the only non¬ 
political and professionally objective 
witness of the day. This was a police 
officer unaffiliated with either party 
who testified with precision, based 
upon both his recollection and official 
records, that none of the alleged inci¬ 
dents actually occurred. 

Short shrift was also given in your 
article to the testimony of the Phoe¬ 
nix Democratic Party chairman of 
that time, who indicated that, had 
such events occurred, they would 
surely have been called to his atten¬ 
tion, and in fact they were not It 
seems to me that any person watch¬ 
ing the proceedings would have had 
■difficulty coming to any conclusion 
other than that the weight and cred¬ 
ibility of the testimony supported Jus¬ 
tice RehnqtdsL 

In this episode, you have convinced 
at least one longtime reader that the 
issue of credibility is not with Justice 

Pohiwmicr hiit nthpr nrif h unir 
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Primary Embarrassment in New York 


New York’s election law, as interpreted by its 
highest court, gives politicians plenty of ammuni¬ 
tion for ballot warfare, and it broke out with a 
vengeance in this fall’s Democratic primary cam¬ 
paign. As the dust settles with only a week to go, 
Abraham Hirschfeld, a candidate for lieutenant 
governor, is off the ballot. So are scores of able local 
candidates. And the state stands embarrassed for 
permitting such an affront to democracy. 

Who’s to blame? The courts, the Governor and 
the Legislature blame each other. Angry voters 
have no choice but to blame all three, until sense is 
restored to the law. 

The law now covers 275 pages. It sets out a 
treacherous legal maze just to get on the ballot. 
Nominating petitions are required, and the cover 
sheets that summarize the numbers and sources of 
the signatures are subject to exacting rules. Chal¬ 
lenges for minor errors have long been used to stifle 
insurgents. In recent years, the Court of Appeals 
magnified the problem by insisting on super-strict 
interpretation of the petition rules. 

Last fall, the court seemed to back off. It as¬ 
serted that lower courts had "misconstrued" an 
earlier ruling that permitted disqualification for 
minor errors in the signature tallies on petition 
cover sheets. But the retreat was only momentary. 
In another decision that same day, the court dis¬ 
qualified a slate of Conservative Party candidates 
from Erie County because the cover sheet of their 
joint petition carried only one summary of signa¬ 
tures and pages submitted instead of repeating it 
for each candidate. Following the precedent of that 
monumental nit, the courts this year have disquali¬ 
fied some 200 candidates. 

Mr. Hirschfeld's statewide candidacy fell vic¬ 


tim to a different technicality. The cover sheets for 
his petitions failed adequately to identify them by 
Congressional district. This requirement has the 
valid purpose of helping demonstrate that at least 
100 signatures were secured in each of 17 districts. 
But removal from the ballot is an absurd penalty 
for so tangential a lapse. Mr. Hirschfeld.-had 
amassed far more than the 20,000 valid signatures 
needed statewide. Two-thirds of his petitions were 
in substantial compliance. Allegations of wide¬ 
spread forgery didn't pan out. 


Governor Cuomo had every good reason to 
want Mr. Hirschfeld off the ballot. A governor 
should be able to pick the candidate for an office so 
closely associated with his own, and his choice. Rep¬ 
resentative Stan Lundine, is an able, attractive 
prospect. But to send in teams of lawyers to seize on 
such technicalities smacks more of political bean- 
ball than hardball. 

It was the Governor, after all, who failed to sign 
a modest bill passed by the Legislature in July that 
would have limited the penalty for some minor 
cover-sheet violations. Instead he went along with 
the state Board of Elections’s dubious argument 
that it wouldn’t be fair to enact such a bill once peti¬ 
tion season had begun. 

Now the damage is done; the task is to prevent 
it next time. A study prepared by the City Bar As¬ 
sociation at the request of Mayor Koch contains a 
sound blueprint for simplifying the election law. If 
the Governor and the Legislature want to redeem 
their commitment to honorable government, the 
way is clear. 


Topics 

Curses and Collars 


Jinxed Rockets 

Some occupant of the heavens is 
visibly irritated at the noisy tres¬ 
passes of rockets. How else to explain 
the failure of two more American 
rocket types last week, the fifth and 
sixth this year? 

First an Aries rocket carrying an 
X-ray telescope had to be destroyed 
after it veered off course at the White 
Sands missile range. Then an un¬ 
armed Minuteman 3 missile test- 
fired by the Air Force failed in flight 
over the Pacific. The cause of the 
Minuteman failure is unknown* As for 
the Aries, NASA says the rocket's 
contractor put the wrong transistor in 
the guidance system. 

Every rocket goes awry once every 
so often. The Aries hadn't failed since 
1976, so maybe it was due. But what 
hidden hand has aligned the odds on 
six different types of rockets so that 
all the failures have fallen due within 
the space of a few months? 

When the shuttle exploded in Janu¬ 
ary, its booster rockets suffered the 
first failure in 25 flights. A Nike-Orion 
that failed in April was the first in 55 
flights. A Titan, of which only 6 per¬ 
cent are duds, also exploded in April. 
A Delta rocket, with a failure rate of 
only 7 percent, blew up in May. 

Someone has got these gremlins or¬ 
ganized — someone who doesn’t like 
space invaded. Since the rockets 
mostly have Greek names, perhaps 
NASA should study how to appease 
Greek gods. Something like a heca¬ 
tomb — the slaughter of a hundred 


oxen — on the Mall in Washington 
might be the surest way of lifting the 
celestial hex on American rocketry. 


Good Numbers 

The bad numbers are still way too 
high — 717 alcohol-related highway 
fatalities in New York State alone last 
year. But die good numbers of lives 
saved are also rising. 

This success is a tribute to the offi¬ 
cials who have enacted and enforced 
tough new laws. New York, New Jer¬ 
sey and Connecticut all have raised 
their drinking ages to 21 and stiffened 
penalties for those caught driving 
while drunk. 

Last year's 717. drunken-driving 
fatalities in New York represent a 27 
percent drop from 1981. New Jersey 
has seen a 43 percent reduction, from 
371 in 1980 to 213 in 1984. Connecticut 
didn't join the crackdown until last 
year, yet fatalities declined from 180 
in 1981 to 172 in 1985. 

The New York and New Jersey 
numbers look very good nationally. 
Overall drunken-driving deaths fell 
less than 10 percent, from 26,000 in 
1980 to 23,500 in 1985. It's a case of 
leadership saving lives. 


Family Matters 

A recent report from the Federal 
Bureau of Justice Statistics gives 
welcome evidence that there’s some¬ 


thing more sensible to do about do¬ 
mestic violence than suffer in si¬ 
lence: call the cops. 

Some eight million violent incidents 
occur in American homes each year. 
Husbands abuse wives, husbands and 
wives abuse children, adult children 
abuse elderly parents. When it comes 
to the wives, at least, those who re¬ 
port violence to the police reduce the 
risk of being victimized again. 

They may have been reluctant to 
speak up because domestic violence 
is so commonly accepted as purely a 
family affair. But only 19 percent of 
the women who called the authorities 
were assaulted again in the next six 
months, compared with 41 percent 
who stayed silent. That finding rein¬ 
forces a recommendation made in 
1984 by a Presidential panel, which 
argued that domestic violence is a 
criminal act and should be so treated. 

“A person beaten in the home is no 
less a victim than the person beaten 
on the sidewalk in front of the home." 
the report said. Nor is the person who 
beats a spouse or child very different 
from the one who mugs a stranger. 
According to recent research at the 
University of New Hampshire, both 
are likely to come from families 
where their parents hit each other. 
Witnessing such violence at home 
marked them even more strongly 
than experiencing it. 

Domestic violence breeds many 
victims, not all of whom bear bruises. 
For a cop to stop today's violent hand 
may also stay tomorrow’s. 


Tax Bill Puts Penalty 
On Loans of the Past 


To the Editor: 

Like countless others, I took out 
student loans — nearly $ 20,000 worth 
— to finance my education. One of 
the reasons I allowed myselT to sink 
inordinately into debt was the knowl¬ 
edge that I could one day take the in¬ 
terest as a deduction whenfiling my 
tax returns! - ' - - 

If the proposed tax bill is passed, 
beginning next Jan. I, such deduc¬ 
tions will be phased out (front page, 
Aug. 18). This is a prospect dreadful 
enough for those who are contemplat¬ 
ing taking out educational loans. For 
those of us who are already saddled 
with the debts originating from past 
loans, it is nothing short of betrayal. 

Could not the legislators at least in¬ 
troduce a clause whereby one could 
continue to deduct the interest on 
loans taken out before 1987 when fil¬ 
ing tax returns after next Jan. 1? For 
that matter, I should think the same 
consideration would be welcomed in 
the case of all loans taken out before 
1987. Mary D. Edwards 

New York. Aug. 19. 1986 
• 

Is This Equitable? 

To the Editor: 

1 refer to a comparison of taxes 
owed under the current law and 
under the tax-reform bill proposed 
by the Senate-House conference 
committee, as prepared for you by 
Arthur Andersen & Company (news 
article. Aug. 19). 

In this comparison a single person 
with no children, earning $64,000, 
would have his or her tax reduced by 
2.7 percent under the new law, while a 
married couple with two children, 
earning $61,050, would pay an in¬ 
crease of 4 percent. 

Does this represent equitable tax 
reform? Deborah T. Davis 

New York, Aug. 20, 1986 


Harriman as a Supporter of Vietnam Policy 


To the Editor: 

Roger Hilsman’s Aug. 10 letter 
(“Harriman Was Prescient About 
Vietnam") gives the impression that 
W. Averell Harriman opposed, though 
not publicly. President Johnson’s 
policy in Vietnam. My experience 
gave me the impression that be was 
less interestetf ip this problem than in 
narrow party- loyalty. - 

In 1965-67,1 took a leave of absence 
from Harvard to serve m the Paris 
Embassy as cultural attache. In the 
spring of 1966, as I recall, all die top 
cultural officers were summoned to 
London to discuss common problems 
and to be addressed by Ambassador 
Harriman. When he arrived, he de¬ 
livered his message in one sentence. I 
recall it was something like this: 

"1 came to remind you that your 
most important duty, in what you say 
and in all the activities of your post, 
is to press for acceptance of Presi¬ 


dent Johnson’s policy in Vietnam." 

■There was a long, embarrassed si¬ 
lence. He asked for questions. Career 
officers did not dare object. I felt I 
had nothfeg to lose, for I could happily 
return to Harvard, and it was cer¬ 
tainly up to someone to say some¬ 
thing! So I said: “Sir, there is so little 
jxissibil^y of per^utidftg; people, in 
-lour countries to. accept t$e American 
Vietnam policy that if we base our 
total program on it, aB our activity 
will collapse.” 

He said nothing but at once turned 
on his bed and left the room. 

I was not Imp r essed when under the 
Republican regime that followed he 
came out against -the Vietnam War. 

By die way, I did not get sent bade 
to Cambridge. Laurence Wylie 
C ambridge, Mass, Aug. 13,1986 
The writer is C Douglas Dillon Pro¬ 
fessor of the Civilization of France 
emeritus. - 


Scenario for a U.S. Intervention in Nicaragua 


To the Editor: 

When President Reagan says that a 
takeover by the contras might be nec¬ 
essary in Nicaragua (front page, Aug. 
20), I think 1 know what he means. 
Since there is no chance of the unpop¬ 
ular contras winning against the 
Nicaraguan army, Mr. Reagan must 
be talking about United States mili¬ 
tary intervention. The scenario will 
probably go like this: 

The contra mercenaries seize a 
town in Nicaragua and declare an al¬ 
ternate provisional government A re¬ 
quest for U.S. troops is made. 

The U.S. then recognizes die alter¬ 
nate government and sends U.S. 
troops to prevent the Nicaraguan 
army counterattack. Thus, a legal fig 
leaf is created for intervention — and 
the War Powers Act wfll not matter if 


the Government is overthrown within 
60 days. . 

The image of-the-U&. would be 
badly damaged by the overthrow of 
-Nicaragua, and it would result in a 
propaganda windfall for the. Soviet 
Union. This would appear another in 
a Jong fine of US. military intervene 
tions in Latin America. Gunboat di- 
pfomacy would be enshrined. 

I think this scenario will be enacted 
after. November's Congressional 
elections, so as not to embarrass Re¬ 
publican candidates. Considering the 
short attention span of die American 
public, the Reagan - Administration 
will have neariy two years to distort 
die issue’ arid confuse the public be¬ 
fore the 1988 Presidential election. I 
hope Fm wrojqj. PHIL QUIGLEY 

Yelni, Wash^ Aug. 20, 1986 


Enter the Cab of Tomorrow, Buckle Up and Smile at the Camera 


To the*Editor: 

I was recently involved in a New 
York City taxicab accident, in which 
my head was thrown against the grill 
separating the front and back seats. 
As a result. 1 had to have 15 stitches 
in my forehead. 

My accident could have been pre¬ 
vented by the use of a seat belt How¬ 
ever, seat belts are not installed in 
cabs. All privately owned U.S. auto¬ 
mobiles are equipped with seat belts. 
Riding in a New York City taxicab is 
particularly hazardous because of the 
difficult traffic conditions. Taxicab 
passengers should have the oppor¬ 
tunity to protect their safety by wear¬ 
ing a seat belt if they wish. 

I would like to urge support for 
legislation or regulations requiring 
the installation of seat belts m all 
New York City taxicabs and further 
requiring that these seat belts al¬ 
ways be made accessible to passen¬ 
gers. Bennett w. Golub 

New York, Aug. 15. 1986 


77ie Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received . we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl¬ 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


To the Editor: circuit monitor mounted facing “the 

To attract higher-caliber drivers, ' fare,” passengers could see them- 
you assert, the Taxi and Limousine selves on television, and a cabbie 
Commission “need only toughen the could rest assured (hat a videocas- 
standards for getting and keeping a sette recorder in a locked box be- 
hack license” (“For Better Cabbies neath the seat would provide a video 
and Higher Pay,” editorial, Aug. 17). document of die tour of duty. 

As long as .there is the very real Tiie video hookup would discourage 
risk cabbies will be robbed or as- criminal mischief. Id the event of a 
saulted behind the wheel, trying to at- . crime against the driver; die video 
tract higher-caliber cabbies will cassette would offer evidence likely 
prove as futile as hailing a taxi during to' aid hi the perpetrator's apprehen- 
a rush-hour downpour. sioa and conviction. 

There is, however, a promising In- .... Thus, more competent drivers 
centive to attract competent drivers: would take the’wheel, and passengers 
miniaturized closed-circuit televF could look forward to a taxi ride as a 
f i0 7^ ith a miniature video camera- - reale#>trip - RichardHarsham 
trained on the back seat and a closed- . Cincinnati, Aug. 18, 1986 
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Pointless Sanctions Against Cuba 


WEEKLY REVIEW _ 

IN THE NATION Tc 
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By Tad Szulc 

E J-s1 H t INGT0N “ President Rea- 
SS economic and immigra- 

sl^H n , a ] 0ns «8*lnrt Cuba are ab- 
ac[L??w Uk? gestures. The .Cuban 
Provoked him are surely 
annoymg. but what is the point of get¬ 
ting angry at bad weather? 
Announeed grandiloquently on Aug. 
a National Security Decision Di- 
new "teasuros forbid the 
Cuban immigrants through 
th ,rd countries," such as Mexico. 
or Panama, and impose addi- 
* c ® nt r ols on United States trade 
wun Luba in an effort to seal the eco¬ 
nomic blockade established more 
man a quarter-century ago. 

These sanctions are destined to be 

counterproductive. Instead or seri¬ 
ously damaging Fidel Castro, they 
may help to increase his popular sup¬ 
port at what is unquestionably the 
most critical period m the history of 
tne Cuban revolution. And the real 
victims will be tens of thousands of 
anti-Castro Cubans whom Mr. Rea¬ 
gan now prevents from emigrating to 
the United States. . 

Washington’s official explanation 
•or these sanctions stresses that they 
will deprive Havana of the trickle of 
desperately needed hard currency 
that Cuba still receives from .the 
United States, including the bribes of 
$30,000 or so per head that American 
officials say the Cuban regime ex¬ 
tracts to issue immigration permits. 
Administration spokesmen call this 
"trafficking in human beings." Inter¬ 
estingly, however, even if such a traf¬ 
fic does exist, neither its beneficiaries 
nor the fa miles who sponsor them in 
the United States have protested it In 
fact, the normally pro-Reagan 
Cuban-Americans in Florida take a 
dim view of the “third country" ban 
that shuts off the last channel of 
departures from the island. • 

The Reagan Administration’s fall¬ 
back justification is that “in truth" 
the sanctions are intended to force 
Mr. Castro to take back Lhe 2,700 “un¬ 
desirable" Cubans, mainly criminals 
now in American prisons, who were 
dispatched by him among the 120,000 
people who came here from Marie! in 
1980. Under an agreement concluded 
in December 1964. Mr. Castro ac¬ 
cepted the repatriation of these 
criminals, and Washington commit¬ 
ted itself to take 20,000 Cuban emi¬ 
grants annually. But when the Ad¬ 
ministration suddenly inaugurated 
anti-Castro Radio Martf broadcast 

Tad Szulc has just finished a biogra¬ 
phy of Fidel Caslra . 
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operations in. May 1985, Cuba sus¬ 
pended its end of the deal, and Wash¬ 
ington soon. halted all direct emigra¬ 
tion. 

Only, under immense pressure 
from the Cuban community in Miami 
and the Roman Catholic Church did ■ 
the Administration relent: earlier 
this month, it agreed to allow the 
entry of fewer than 100 former Castro 
political prisoners and their families. 
And when the “third country" route 
was devised, Mr. Reagan slammed 
this door, too. Anti-Castro Cubans and 
their families are thus the principal 
casualties in the cynical and petulant 
dispute between the two govern¬ 
ments. 

Both sides* "humanitarian" prates-. 
tations are a sham. In fact, Mr. Rea¬ 
gan wants to-be rid of “undesirables" 
who cause problems and expense, 
and Mr. Castro, who publicly admits 
to major job shortages for “deserv¬ 
ing" Cubans, would be delighted to 
see as many of his opponents leave as 
possible. Some observers think Mr. 
Castro may soon stage another Mari- 
el-type exodus, posing an immensely 
embarrassing dilemma for his arch 
foe Ronald Reagan. 

Mr. Castro has recently admitted 
— to the Communist Party's Central 
Committee plenum in July — that the 
overall situation in Cuba "is very 
tense" and the country is going 
“downhilL” That, clearly, is why he is 


Reagan’s 
steps may 
help Castro 


manipulating the immigration issue. 
But that is no excuse for the Reagan 
Administration to play similar 
games. 

Nor will the new sanctions amount 
to effective economic warfare. True, 
as Mr. Castro admits publicly. Cuba 
is in the midst of the deepest crisis 
since the revolution’s advent in 1959. 
He bitterly complained in speeches in 
July that the revolutionary spirit is 
vanishing. He also confessed awe¬ 
some errors that have led to "techno¬ 
cratic and bureaucratic deforma¬ 
tions" and to “the introduction of 
methods which corrupt and instill a 
lust for money in workers and lead¬ 
ers,” making "the entire productive 
apparatus of the country increasingly 
inefficient and dysfunctional." 

Because of the drop in world oil 
prices. Mr. Castro informed the na¬ 
tion, Cuba lost $300 million in hard 
currency last year. (Cuba earns cur¬ 
rency by re-exporting Soviet petro- 
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Sopt. I marks the third anniversary 
of the downing of Korean Air Lines 
Flight 007 by a Soviet fighter pilot, 
with the loss of alt 269 passengers and 
crew members, among them 63 
Americans. The following article was 
written by members of the families of 
some of the victims. The writers are 
Nicola Truppin. Andrea Truppin, Nan 
Oldham, Brian McNiff, Alan Lebow, 
Betty Lim and Bill Stevens. 

The appalling circumstances in 
which our loved ones died were the 
worst nightmare realized. How many 
nights have we lain awake imagining 
the horror of their final moments? 
With no bodies recovered, we have 
been deprived of the healing ritual of 
a funeral service, and the intangibil¬ 
ity oF the unseen event keeps us in 
perpetual mourning. 

It is unanswered questions about 
the flight, however, that intensify our 
pain, and while nothing can ever miti¬ 
gate our condemnation of the Soviets' 
inhuman act, these questions suggest 
that some responsibility for the 
tragedy may lie closer to home. 

How did the plane end up in Soviet 
airspace? Did it stray there uninten¬ 
tionally? If so, why was its pilot not 
guided back on course by United 
States radar operators or air control¬ 
lers? 

Why was the National Transpora- 
tion Safety Board, which norinally in¬ 
vestigates air disasters in which the 
United States has an interest, ordered 
off the case? 

Why did the Air Force destroy rele¬ 
vant radar tapes? 

Why did the pilot of KAL 015, who 
flew parallel to 007 for much of its 
flight and who relayed false position 
reports for the doomed plane, sud¬ 
denly become unavailable just before 
he was to be questioned under oath by 
attorneys Tor the bereaved families? 

Why were an author and publisher 
of a book about the disaster threat¬ 
ened with prosecution by the Director 
of Central Intelligence? 

The only official investigation of 
the disaster, which was carried out 
by the International Civil AViation 
Organization, laid the cause of the 
plane’s deviation from course to pilot 
error and/or equipment failure. But 
the l.C.A.O. did not have access to the 
full body or information and its con¬ 
clusions could not even be endorsed 
h V its own specialists, the Air Naviga¬ 
tion Commission. Why are we ex¬ 
pected to accept these findings? 

Our Constitution guarantees Amer¬ 
icans certain rights tased on the con, 
cepts of freedom and the sanctity of 
tifl if our Government had any 
knowledge of the irregularities ofthe 
Sc of’KAL 007 before the shoot- 
yet did nothing to prevent the 
tragedy? then the victims most fun¬ 
dament constitutional nghls were 
lustrously violated, and the moral 
ESSJrf the Reagan Admimstra- 
Sfmust be seriously questioned. We 
betrayed by our Government, 

SLf sitoSe. rationalized by the 

claim of national se- 
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resemble a deliberate cover-up. 

Sixty-three Americans were on 
their way to the Far East to teach, 
study, vacation and visit relatives. 
They were brutally murdered. Our 
Government’s refusal to actively and 
honestly seek out the truth of this 
matter suggests a callous attitude 
that lives are expendable. 

If the Administration has nothing to 
hide, let it come forward to clarify the 
apparent contradictions between the 
available information and the official 
story. If it will not do so, it is impera¬ 


tive that a full-scale Congressional in¬ 
vestigation be undertaken. Armed 
with its subpoena power and the right 
to examine classified documents. 
Congress can uncover the truth and 
provide a clear perspective on the 
tragedy. 

As long as these questions remain 
unresolved, no citizen who travels the 
skies is safe, and the memory of 63 
Americans and their 206 fellow 
human beings, will have been gravely 
violated. 


007’s Last Minutes 

By Seymour M. Hersh 

Alt must have seemed normal aboard the aircraft. Ninety minutes 
after takeoff and about 700 miles from Anchorage, Korean Air routine 
called for the stewardesses to change into their native dress. Snacks 
and orange juice and sandwiches were served to tourist passengers 
(those in first class were provided with more elegant fare), and then it 
would be time once again for another in-flight movie. In another 90 
minutes, with cabin lights turned off and window shades down. Flight 
007 flew into the'range of Soviet radar; 30 minutes later it penetrated 
Soviet airspace. 

Flight 007, now more than 200 miles off course and constantly moving 
away, flew over the Sea of Okhotsk for more than an hour, and its crew 
members continued to make what they thought were appropriate 
weather and position reports at the usual time to air traffic control offi¬ 
cials in Anchorage and Tokyo. Those officials took no notice of the inap¬ 
propriate weather reports — such reports are routine at best and, with 
that discrepancy unremarked, there was no reason for those officials to 
have any concern about the flight, and none did. 

• 

One heat-seeking missile is believed to have struck the passenger 
plane's left wing, destroying engines number one and two and triggering 
a fire. The second missile, which may have been radar-guided, perhaps 
homed in on the airliner's tail, ripping apart the auxiliary power unit 
and causing all of the pressurized air in the passenger compartment to 
rush-into the tail. The sudden surge of pressure could have blown apart 
the tail structure and ruptured hydraulic, fuel and electric lines. It took 
twelve minutes for Flight 007 to spiral its way to the waters north of 
Maneron Island and crash. When hit, the airliner was 365 nautical miles 
off course. 

The attack came at a time when passengers would be asleep, or trying 
to sleep; the last 12 minutes of flight could only have been agonizing. 
The cabin, whether directly hit or penetrated by missile fragments, 
would immediately lose air pressure and would begin turning cold; 
some passengers, still strapped into their seats, may have been killed 
outright by shrapnel or debris as others watched terror-stricken. 

Those who suffered the most would be the ones who survived the first 
moments. The cabin would fog as the drop in air density caused the 
water vapor in the air to precipitate immediately. Within seconds the 
airliner’s air-conditioning units, reacting to the sudden drop in tempera¬ 
ture, would begin pumping heat into the cabin. Many of the passengers, 
protected by blankets and breathing through oxygen masks, would have 
survived the initial missile impact—and the descent to the sea —know¬ 
ing that they were going to their death. 

The crew members in the cockpit would be equally helpless as they 
vainly tried to cope with cabin decompression, power failure, and the in¬ 
cipient collapse of many.— if not all — of the airplane's systems. Within 
seconds, the plane began whirling down to the Sea of Japan. It would be 
almost impossible to think clearly. The crew's report to Tokyo air traf¬ 
fic control, the last known message from Flight 007, was received 48 sec¬ 
onds after the missile struck. Not surprisingly, the crew’s indistinct 
message indicated no immediate awareness that the aircraft had been 
struck by a military missile. 

CDpyr«shI -'tW*S«vmnnrM Hersh 

Seymour M. Hersh is a journalist who has reported for The New Yorfe 
Times. This is adapted from his forthcoming book "The Target Is De¬ 
stroyed.” 
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leum received in exchange lor sugar 
sent to the Eastern bloc.) This was a 
demolishing blow because at the 
same time Cuban export trade in gen¬ 
eral had faltered badly, making it ex¬ 
tremely difficult for Cuba to pay for 
any imports from the West. This 
crisis, together with internal eco¬ 
nomic and social problems, seems to 
have brought the achievements of the 
Cuban revolution close to a dead 
end. 

Against this background. President 
Reagan's new sanctions are insignifi¬ 
cant pinpricks. At most, they will in¬ 
convenience the Cubans. More likely, 
they will help Mr. Castro politically, 
allowing him to continue to blame the 
American "blockade" for some of his 
most glaring economic problems. The 
Administration apparently believes 
that internal disarray will diminish 
Cuba's role in Central America and 
southern Africa, but in this too they 
are sadly mistaken. 

The only realistic policy toward 
Cuba today is to ignore it. There is no 
plausible reason to believe that the 
two countries will settle their signfi- 
cant differences — over Cuban for¬ 
eign policy — in the foreseeable fu¬ 
ture. But there Is little point in hector¬ 
ing and sniping at each other. The 
United States virtually never wins 
rhetorical battles, and it is shameful 
to engage in duels with Fidel Castro 
over the fate of innocent Cubans. 
Ideological ire may be satisfying in 
the short term, but it is not effective 
policy. • I 


T he biggest fish story of the sum¬ 
mer that unofficially ends this 
weekend was the one about the 
3,450-pound great white shark that 
didn't get away from Captains 
Donnie Braddick and Frank Mundus, 
25 miles south of Montauk Point in the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

On Aug. 6 the two captains, having 
spoiled sharks feeding on a desd 
whale, rhummed the area with fres : 7 
butterfish: Captain Braddick then 
hooked the monster on 150-pound tesi 
line, with a bait of whsting Vsire i. 
Penn International reel on a Sr'T- 
rod. he fought the man-eater for tv.c 
hours before landing him. 

This particular gre?t •■.h*:- 
weighed nearly 800 pounds nwre ibnn 
any other ever taken on spur:-fish:.-.g 
gear. He wa* 16 feel 9 inches i rp. 
about 35 years old and his pictur :- *r. 
The New York Times displayed u -e«. 
of teeth as terrifying as the 
scenes of "Jaws.” 

Captain Braddick observed !h?’ ■■ 
was glad a fisherman 
some weekend warrior 
landed this awesome fish. ir. r : 
probably only an expert could l .-*. ? 
done it and few weekend warriors 
would have wanted even to g-'t cl'.-e 
to the thing while it was still alive a.-ri 
battling. 

But the best fish story of the sum¬ 
mer is one in which every flsht-rnia.i 
from the bumbling amateur t j ihe ex¬ 
perienced fly-caster can rejoice — 
the return of the noble «'.lcni:. 
salmon as far north as the Y.’hiLr 
River, a tributary of the Connecticut, 
and more than 250 miles from »h? se«. 
Here is not only a true triumph of the 
modem concern for the envirenner; 
and the protection of species, cut a 
great achievement of the nc'" Si’kr.ee 
of genetic engineering. 

The promise — not yet fully real¬ 
ized — is for a significant rest ore t if. n 
in nature’s scheme of things, not .c 
mention the possibility of some won¬ 
derful sport. In mid-July, a single on: 
of these beautiful fish, one of ihe 
world’s most prized for game ar; 
food, was spotted in a poo! near tn:- 
Pohbs Bridge at Stockbridgc ir. :- 
tral Vermont. Warden Stanley Ko’;. - 
quist did not fail to recognize ihe sig¬ 
nificance of the sighting. 

“My God, man," he said to the con¬ 
struction worker who had spotted a 
salmon in those waters for the firs, 
time in 200 years, “do you knew v .-:.*. 
that is? This fish hasn’t been 
since George Washington." 

Before the early 19th center-, 
lantic salmon in mighty tuinv.- rs 
swam up the Connecticut in;'* »'ie 
White and other tributaries. 2-1 
hatched their eggs about wre.e 
themselves had been spawned. ■: 
newly bom salmon, nr pa/r. !:\v. 


!«nrf r,vers for lvvo or three years, then 
a "Venous biological 
that made them over into sil- 
™ r 'Jres called smolt; after that, 
K-y^ded downriver to the sea, en- 
trough bong Island Sound. 

,,.'^Jf-Vcrai years they lived in the 
.;*..»sr.:jc 0 «cn. moving north toward 
Then in one of nature’s 
^PP'-aling miracles, the salmon 
V- 10 'he Connecticut River, 

or its tributaries to 
" tcre ;h -y had 'wen oom, 
.ii. m'ke a new spawn, and re- 
•• mnr? to the sea (possibly to 
T-?-? 1 ® * nou B * 1 f °r a second trip up 
i? 1 . rs,2n - '’■'•'I another spawn). 
” JV ’ ! : u • 5 ion of power da ms on 
‘ n l ^ e ear 'y 19th cen- 
' s, y rs to this centuries-old 
'..f’F' 1820 the At lantic 

vs; no longer to be found in 
- 7 rivers. But now some or 
^ ^ iicve been removed and 
' ' . r .‘ rn:> . r i . ri ?’ ha been equipped 
; ■ 'j-ers" that the salmon 

y-'~ .-.-ryr- «im^. biologists in the 
r iver Atlantic Salmon 
^- : ■■■ urogram have been 


i he shark 
eaught off L.I. 

the return 
-■ salmon to 
■^ctv England 


working nearly 20 years to develop a 
smerr replication of the salmon that 
. b-io sc bountifully in the river 
1" T!ie fish found at StocUbrioge 
:• w’s the first of these to swim 
-‘"o - the rivers, out to sea. and return 
;■ far nirth to spawn in the ancient 
Tnuagb it’s not clear how 
Ttr, or ir. v-hai numbers Dtners 
< ;i : i- How more than 3QG salmon are 
:rov-s to have returned this year to 
•:ke Connecticut River system. 

H’s a slow process, but it now 
seems possible that salmon fishing in 
1Fi.rjand rivers may be possible 

■Vbe:-. and if that happens, only fly- 
;, *r. r.c is likely to be allowed in a 
f.'.T.r.iri season, and catch-and-re- 
.uks w ; Ji be required for many 
?ars. periiaps aiways. That will only 
•.r...*.r;e the sport and the sense that, 
'.v r-.o-i tr.cy have redeemed 
;. - s i little in the cnsniic eyes 



K-'-vv s 1 'r 

•f 'FV j •. f/ 


' r .V" ~-y "7 -v ", 
ifi 1 ?'"'.' " 


Every message is at th^ 

of its envtono!^ iTt 


Every ad is affected by two forces: 
the other messages surrounding it, and 
the editorial environment it appears in. 

This editorial and advertising rub- 
off, separately and together, has die ability 
to add quality, credibility and integrity to a 
message- Or subtract from it. 

Which is why these times demand 
The Times. Its editorial environ ment cont rrb- 


ute^ to message it carries. Elevating it, 
framing it, separating it from the crowd? 

‘•lie / •: Iycr messages sharing this 
ctr-'irjnmer-t A - dtc same. For among them, 
they represent the finest products and 
services in th?.- world. 

m: .; aSi these years, 

hicE.uh^r. ise-:~ i ni medium is the 


These times demand 11 k 
ghf lotit ~'s 
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Hollywood’s 
Spotty Record 
On Foreign 
Affairs 


By WALTER GOODMAN 

Ms a summer rich in recycled 
monsters. refurbished ro- 
i^mmances and slow-witted come¬ 
dies draws to a close, the moviegoer 
may feel a craving for something that 
somehow connects with the real 
world. It is as natural as the need for 
a fresh salad after a spree of junk 
food. 

No one expects Hollywood to take 
on the budget deficit, the trade bal¬ 
ance or tax reform. But what about 
all those international commotions. 
which have as much drama as any di¬ 
rector could ask and more than most 
of the people involved can stand: the 
American involvement in Central 
America, the play of passions in the 
Middle East, the powerful pressures 
building in Southern Africa, the daily 
bombings and shootings around the 
globe? While I was laughing at the 
British-made "No Surrender,** it oc¬ 
curred to me that the last American 
movie I could remember about the 
Irish “troubles 1 ' was “The Informer*' 

■ — produced in 1935. 

What can we expect when the vaca¬ 
tion of the mind comes to an end? Hol¬ 
lywood's record on foreign affairs is 
spotty. There have been spurts of dar¬ 
ing and spells of passivity. Commer¬ 
cial moviemakers look for at least the 
semblance of consensus before they 
strike, and consensus on. say. Central 
America, is hard to find these days. 

The one event that unfailingly stirs 
the juices of our moviemakers is a 
popular war. Although there was 
some flirting with pacifism in Holly¬ 
wood before 1917, for example, no 
sooner had America entered World 
War I than did the “brutal Hun” be¬ 
come everybody’s favorite villain. 
And so we got “Outwitting the'Hun," 


“The Claws of the Hun.” "To Hell 
with the Kaiser." "The Prussian 
Cur" - 1 and don't forget “The Kaiser 
— Beast of Berlin." 

The intoxication of war is com¬ 
monly followed by a national hang¬ 
over. and no smart moviemaker 
could ignore the rising antiwar senti¬ 
ment of the 1920's, yet war patriotism 
died hard and the response was care¬ 
fully ambivalent. Several major pro¬ 
ductions, such as "Wings," "The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” 
and "The Big Parade." sought to 
have it all ways; to combine the 
camaraderie of the trenches and the 
skies with wartime romance and ink¬ 
lings of disillusionment. These mov¬ 
ies were examples of what David 
Manning White and Richard Averson, 
in their interesting book, "The Cellu¬ 
loid Weapon.” cafled "contraband- 
message” films — the antiwar mes¬ 
sage was sort of sneaked in, perhaps 
in hopes that only receptive persons 
would notice. The screen adaptation 
of "What Price Glory?,*' the play by 
Maxwell Anderson and Laurence 
Stallings, subordinated its antiwar 
sentiments to the camaraderie. 

But if Hollywood is a beat late in 
catching onto a trend, once the way is 
safe it goes charging in. By 1930, as 
the old spirit of isolationism and mis¬ 
trust of Europe were enjoying a 
resurgence, pacifism became an OJC. 
theme, and Hollywood gave us the 
memorable “All Quiet on the Western 
Front" as well as other antiwar mov¬ 
ies. 

Hollywood's deference to public 
feelings and the international market 
was never better demonstrated than 
in the 1930's, as fascism was onjjie- 
move in Europe. This countiv was 
divided between isolationists and in¬ 
terventionists, and the studios, 
though run largely by Jewish execu- 



Two versions of war, 
Hollywood style. Above: 
Elpedia Carrillo, left, James 
Woods and James Belushi 
in Oliver Stone's 
“Salvador,’* 1985. Right* 
Lew Ayres, left, arid Louis 
Wolheim in 1930’s “All 
Quiet on the Western 
Front.’’ 


tives whose sympathies were hardly 
with Germany, could gain little by 
being prematurely antifascist. There 
were only a few movies about what 
was going on in Europe. Hollywood's 
solitary effort to deal with the Span¬ 
ish Civil War as a contemporary 
event, the 1938 "Biockade/’starring 
Henry Fonda, managed to avoid iden¬ 
tifying either side as loyalist or fas¬ 
cist Nevertheless, it brought protests 
from supporters or Franco in this 
country. By 1940, with Europe at war, 
anti-Nazi movies such as "Escape,” 
"The Mortal Storm" and "The Great 
Dictator” found acceptance. 

Today, when concern over nuclear 
war is at least as widespread as aver¬ 
sion to the Soviet Union, moviemak¬ 
ers deal with United States-Soviet 
relations without quite dealing with 
..them. In " lop Gun," to use a current 
and hugely popular example, Amer¬ 
ican pilots are sent into a battle 
against what appear to be Soviet 
planes, with only a throwaway expla¬ 


Karajan’s Fourth Cycle 
Of Beethoven’s Nine 


By BARRYMORE L. SCHERER 

C omplete recordings of Beetho¬ 
ven's nine symphonies, like 
complete recordings of Wag¬ 
ner's "Ring," tend to occupy a special 
niche in the hearts of music lovers 
and record producers alike. As the 
Procrustean bed of Romanticism, the 
very salt of the musical earth, the 
Nine are considered the backbone of 
any serious record collection. From a 
marketing point of view, they form an 
ideal product Unlike Brahms's four 
symphonies, of which there are too 
few to give the buyer the thrill of pur¬ 
chasing a really substantial chunk of 
history, or Mahler’s 10 (if one in¬ 
cludes, as Kubelik and Haitink have, 


followed in 1977 with another Berlin 
cycle (by then most of the orchestra's 
personnel had changed). Jn an essay 
accompanying that recording Wil¬ 
liam Bender noted, “It takes a brave 
man to commit himself even once to 
disk in this music. Not many have 
done it twice. To do it three times one 
has to be — well, Karajan.” How, I 
wonder, would Mr. Bender have 
framed his last statement regarding 
this fourth time? 

Why this latest venture along a 
well-worn path? One presumes it to 
have been instigated by Mr. Kara¬ 
jan's well-known desire to keep up 
with the most recent advances in 
recording technology rather than by 
any new musical insight on his own 


Among conducting’s elite, perhaps 
none has uttered so many fined words 
on The Nine as Herbert von Karajan. 


the unfinished 10th), which are sim¬ 
ply too long to yield a manageable 
package, and still debatable as to 
musical value, Beethoven's nine sym¬ 
phonies strike the happy balance of 
aggregate length and unequivocal re¬ 
spectability. Like complete editions 
of Shakespeare, therefore, The Nine 
are released in boxed sets conspicu¬ 
ous for their dignity — sober gilt let¬ 
tering on Uie outside, cover embel¬ 
lishment usually incorporating a suit¬ 
able portrait of the composer or a 
soulful one of the maestro in question, 
and a substantial book of essays with¬ 
in. 

fn fact, the Shakespeare compari¬ 
son can be taken a step further, for 
just as Hamlet. Macbeth. Richard III 
and Lear have been the standard by 
which an actor’s gifts traditionally 
have been measured (in theory, at 
least), Beethoven's Nine in the 
reco rding studio have for some time 
provided the supreme vehicle for this 
or that conductor to prove himself be¬ 
fore the world. Upon its appearance, 
each new set of The Nine has been 
greeted as its respective conductor’s 
final word bn the subject, and among 
conducting’s charismatic elite, per¬ 
haps none has uttered so many final 
words on The Nine as Herbert von 
Karajan. 

In the 1950's, he first recorded the 
cycle with the London Philharmonic. 
Then came the cycle of 1961-62 with 
the Berlin Philharmonic, which was 


part. Mr. Karajan reportedly has 
been a great proponent of the com¬ 
pact disk from its inception, and as 
soon as he determined that he could 
fit the whole of the Ninth Symphony 
on one CD, he was ready for action. 
The fact that he has hit on nothing 
new to say since the last time has lit¬ 
tle to do with the matter. 

In short, those who enjoy Mr. Kara¬ 
jan's ofttimes heavy-handed way 
with Beethoven will hardly be disap¬ 
pointed with Uie resulting set of six 
compact disks (Deutsche Grammo- 
pbon 415 066-2). Nevertheless, his lat¬ 
est ‘last word” on the subject will 
yield few surprises to those who al¬ 
ready own the 1977 cycle (Deutsche 
Grammophon 2740 172). 

■ First of all, the new set was re¬ 
corded between 1982 and 1985, hence, 
instead of hearing a cycle separated 
from the previous one by nearly a 
decade, we are listening to a compila¬ 
tion of work begun only five years 
after the earlier release. (It should 
also be noted that all the symphonies 
in the new set have already been re¬ 
leased separately). Second, judging 
by these new performances, Mr. 
Karajan cannot be accused of pursu¬ 
ing novelty for its own sake, for with 
few minor exceptions, tempi, phras¬ 
ing and the relationships between the 
internal parts of each work are the 
same on both editions. So pronounced 
are the similarities of interpretation 
that one fancies that the present 
recordings were made without alter¬ 


ing a single mark on the Berlin Phil¬ 
harmonic’s orchestral parts since the 
last time they were brought into the 
recording studio. Mr. Karajan even 
retained the services of his 1977 
mezzo and bass soloists, Agnes 
Baltsa and Jose Van Dam. for the CD 
Ninth, with the soprano Janet Perry 
and the tenor Vinson Cole replacing 
their counterparts of the previous 
decade, Anna Tomowa-Sintow and 
Peter Schreier. 

If there are differences between the 
cycles, they are technical ones. The 
CD recordings are about 25 percent 
louder than the LP's, so you don't 
have to turn your set up quite so high 
to get the full effect. Moreover, you 
will be spoiled within a short time by 
the sheer convenience of listening to 
the whole of the Ninth without having 
to change sides. 

Unfortunately, while the general 
plummy quality of Mr. Karajan's CD 
sound will appeal to some, the lighter, 
more graceful timbre of the LP set 
has its own charm, and gives points to 
the 1977 Sixth and Eighth. There is 
also a conspicuous lack of freshness 
to the sound of the CD edition, for 
which multiple miking is possibly to 
blame. 

Multiple miking — in which nearly 
every player is given his own mike — 
enables the engineer to turn each in¬ 
strument up or down at will in the 
booth. While it allows for all manner 
of fancy footwork on the part of the 
engineer, it also results in a boxed-in 
"recorded" sound all too noticeable 
on the astonishingly quiet CD. and at 
the same time an unnatural kind of 
clarity. Thus, even in tutti passages 
we can hear ail that sawing and 
scraping of bass strings every time 
they attack a phrase. It is as though, 
suffering from a slight head cold, we 
are seated in the middle of the or¬ 
chestra, which is the last place one 
ought to be if one wishes to hear a 
proper unified timbre. 

On the completely positive side, Mr. 
Karajan's fourth Beethoven cycle has 
its satisfying moments, not the least 
of which is a perfectly hair-raising 
transition in (he Fifth from the triple 
piano of the third movement to the 
triple forte of the finale, a passage 
tailor-made for compact disk repro¬ 
duction. There is also the bonus of the 
"Coriolanus,” “Egrnorn,” “Fidelto" 
and third "Leonore” overtures (all 
recorded in December 1985) to fill 
this package out and give you your 
money's worth. 

In the end, if you have the 1977 
LP's, this successor will do little to 
enlighten you further. If you do. not, 
the Cb format is obviously the way of 
the future, so you can t go wrong by 
adding it to your Karajan collection. 



Krra.Ua 

war is unsettling. 

bomb ("Seven Days to M*y. 

Safe”) or even about nuchMr 

(“The.Chiita.Syndrome *) 

their dangers; there's an audience 

for that. 

Hollywood has learned 
seemingly safe films may 
subversive after the tocL Severely 
the rah-rah Work! War U 
drew attention to the 
America’s allies, including the SOvk* 
Union. “Mission to Moscow, 
most notorious of them, *5*® 

Jicity release for Jdseph Stalin, 
pact with Hitler and the executions^ 
his fellow Bolsheviks ***** 

trials were presented as bene ^? 

the House Committee on Un-Amer¬ 
ican Activities, andbefore you coukj 
say, “1 am not now and never nave 
been ...” the.moviemakers ooltgea 
the Communist hunters with “I M ar_ 
ried a Communist.” "I Was a Com- 
rmmist for the an ^: l n ^r 

memorable of an uameroorable lot, 
“My Son John,” with Robert Walker 
and Helen Hayes. Cardboard com¬ 
munists were substituted for tne 
cardboard Nazis of the 1940‘s. 

It has been more than four decades 
since America's movies have been 
-able to go all out to war. The Korean 
conflict never aroused much enthu¬ 
siasm around the country, and the 
one big effort to raise a cheer for the 
Vietnam War, John Wayne’s “The 
Green Berets,” drew raspberries. 
Two notable movies released in 1970, 
“M"A-S*ff* and "Catch-22,” had 
strong antiwar themes, but neither 
expticiily dealt with Vietnam. The 
' obe' effective anti- Vietnam movie re¬ 
leased whfie the war was still on was 
“Hearts and Minds,” Peter Davis’s 
1974 documentary. It was tenden¬ 
tious, but ir gave you something to 
abouL Only after the war did 
we get such seriously intentioned if 
as "The Deer Hunt- 
Home” and “Apoca- 
lypseNow/*^ , 

The akxtaa today is in places Hke 
- Nffiacagig^ where Amerga is financ¬ 
ing a rebel force, and once again 
America is sp&t. The most direct at¬ 
tack <n : &e'issue in an American 
otfiifetofa? caxaein^Salvador,” Oti- 
vear Stowe's driving m el o dra ma about' 
asoifer !'€aihil ' American land 
r feto-re flfe Ufinds itself 
tovoli^vTSalvigiiiB^^iades with the 


nation of what the whole fight is 
about. As in the scenarios of Sylves¬ 
ter Stallone, the battle is the thing. 
Hollywood needs enemies for its stars 
to defeat and doesn’t mind virtually 
declaring war in the interest of a good 
show, but the moviemakers cannot go 


all out with a barrage of gung-ho pro¬ 
ductions like “Guadalcanal Diary/’ 
“Bataan” and “Wake Island,” which 
drew Americans together during 
World War II. Nobody is about to 
make a movie that follows die logic of 
Rambo and has our fftys miking the 


Latin 

Americans iwstaoac^aaa^y and 
brutal elements. Whatever one thinks 


that .ittakes a psiBfi&aliy committed 
moviemakera* addressthe subject, 
and although Hollywood is filled with 
people who sign petitions. Investing 
real money tat con trov e r sy is some¬ 
thing else. ■ 


ACROSS 

1 Richard ill’s 
desperate cry 
7 Lively Polish 
dance 

14 Imperturbable 
poise 

20 Shoots (he 
while water 

21 Tonsil's 
neighbor 

22 Pope: 1823-29 

23 Start of a Sep¬ 
tember I query 

26 Anteater 

27 Convened 

28 Highly 
charged 

29 Zela-lheta go- 
between 

30 Routine task 

32 Riant 

33 Rio-,E1 

Paso's river 

37 Fit for ducks 

38 Solidify 

39 Secretary 

43 Flying prefix 

44 Towel word 

45 Joker 

46 French 
magazine 

47 More of query 

53 Interminable 
lime 

54 Nine singers 
singing 

55 Intimation 

56 Christopher of 
“Superman" 

57 Petrel or' 
pelican 

59 Tide for 
Segovia 

60 Fell from 
grace 

61 Tutu or Bongo 

64 Freed, as oxen 

66 Demijohn's 

cousin. 

69 Hero of 1936 
Olympics 

71 Marilyn's 1956 
film 

75 -two (very 

few) 

76 Swell, at sea 

77"—thee late 
a rosy 
wreath": 

Jonson 

79 Baseball stat 

80 Mo re of query 

85 Bring—r-end 
(conclude) 

86 Wimp's cousin 

87 Ancient 
mariner 

88 Pay heed 

89 Bonifaces' 
places 

90 Ethiopian 
prince. 

91 Friend of 
Trajati and 
Tacitus 

93 Ensign 

95 Help! 

96 Substantial 

97 Rocky peak 



98 "There’s —— 
in Spain": 
Saxe 

102 N.Y. winter 
. time 

103"- 

Running.” 1958 
Sinatra film 

108 End of query 

112 Poe’s "lost” 
maiden . 

113 Bertinellf or 
Harper 

114 Liiymafdbf 
. Astolat 

115 Smashed; 
squiffed 

116 Put on guard 

117 “The public.be. 

-1": W.H. 

Vanderbilt 

DOWN 


1 Recorded 
proceedings 

2 Laughing 

. sounds 

3 Humdinger. 

4 Tobacco, for 
'one 

5 Dished up . . 

6 Fourth orifetti 

7 Domino 

8 With 68 Down, 
memorable 

. actress , 

6Japanese 1 ' 
school of . . • • 
meditation 


10 Synchroniza¬ 
tion 

U "The-/• 

Nevinsong 

12 Kunta-. 

. HaTey ancestor 

13 Fuss 

14 TV's Hawkeye 

15 Small-minded 

16 Actor Ed mund 
of “What Price 
Glory?” 

17 Of England's 
oldest univ. 

18 Russian 
villages 

19 Two-wheeler 

24 General Eaker 

25 Princeton IJ. 

30 Printing mark 

31 Greeting to a 
villain 

33 Winner at 
Saratoga; 1777- 

34 Till the soil ' 
again 

35 Kingdomeor 
Sllverdome 

■ 36 San Fran-' , 
cisco’s-— 

Hill • 

37 -—CassjBt 
1968 Nobeligt' ' 
for Peace 

38 Missile-. ■ 

launching 

. frame • 

39 Leans (on) . 


40 Drew or Terry 

41 Turner or 
Tubman 

42 -- up (an 

agog) 

44 Official 
language of 

India 

45 Church Jaw 

48 Lacking in 
deviation 

49 Brief apbkjgy 

50 Haggard book 

51 Less 

52 Adriatic city or 
gulf. 

58 Chacmasand 
mandrills 

59 Indy 500 . 
winner: 1983 

GOCreamthe 
other team. 

62 Shrinks in fear 

63 Grant 
.65 Ashanti 

voodooism .- 

66 Raccoon’s 
relative 
47 Chekhov 
*8 SeeS Down 
70 Fiber knot - 

72 Mortise ’• ~* 

' insertion '” 

73 Mount the 
soapbox - 

74 Monograph 
77 Swift's forte 
78Corset --.' ••• 

-stiffener 


BL Matriculated*' 
82 Efmfee^etg.,. 

M (aGoeieraie 

61-MarAn^s^V^’ 

soap* . 

9 J Strock oUtdn 4 
. Broadway. 

94 Interstice 


96 Good Conduct 
awatrtf 1 • " 

97 SS»eSey , 5£‘-7— 
. Skyto#:’ 


■'*6Leather- 

jwercfog tools ; 
• 99 Nickname of 
: tfte‘21sttJ.S. 

■::President 
106 To ps 

■ #01 Cftinfcsy boat 

J9& Jack jumper 

104 Steve of track 
’fame ' ■ 

Tennis call 
.^106 .Lion's pride 
fa7 Gave the once- 
-,:over. 

■ 169 Le Galttehne 

or Gabor 
I«hN.Y.subway 
line. 

Ill She, in 
... Scfawelnfurt 
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asking-^Whv*^^ the .. otiler da y 

not the first such lerti^r ' 71,0,5 

J3R^ 

STbSPa myth, not 

Eurotx*ans f 0Ur - Sr f H ^ 
many tan Ger- 

cl^m m ^y, Israel has no 

SS^SrESfW when 14 «>™* to 
v of a2?i/* d ,n ^f ns,t,ve treatment 
' evSl ^vT f S otherwise why would 
557 * vJ, 2e d country in the world 
t *5^ n V SPCA groups to pro¬ 
tect animals from humans? 

m „c? l Un , deretand tbis subject one 
must look at two different aspects of 
the matter. The first is the deliber¬ 
ate, one might almost say sadistic, 
mistreatment of an animal, while the 
other is a rank ignorance which 
causes people to be cruel without 
even imagining for a moment that 
this is the case. The first is a patholo¬ 
gical form of behaviour which may 
or may not be dealt with by 
psychotherapists and in some ca s es 
by the courts while the latter is a 
matter of consciousness raising and . 
education. 

Israelis, whether they are Jews or 
•b Arabs, are remarkably ignorant ab¬ 
out animals. The Arabs consider 
dogs to be ritually unclean and so, in 
most cases, they Heat them badly 
while on the other hand, they adore 
and pamper horses, not even-realiz¬ 
ing that the lowly, underfed and 
overladen donkey is just as sensitive 
and in fact more intelligent than the 
horse. One is an anim al of exploita¬ 
tion. the other is a firmly established 
status symbol. There is no cruelty 
intended as such in the matter: it is a 
social norm and therefore goes un¬ 
questioned. 

The Jews also have minim al know¬ 
ledge of animals and their needs, 
mostly as a result of unfamiliarity. 
This is, I feel, in great part due to the 
historical circumstances of the Di- 
» aspora. Neither the ghetto nor the 
shied are {daces for keeping anim¬ 
als and when they were kept, it was 
basically cows and milch goats, not 
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feathers 
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pets. Even before the dispersal of 
the-Jewish people it was probably 
not usual to keep a dog in the house, 
since by ritual law an olive-sized 
piece of meat from an animal cadav¬ 
er rendered, an entire dwelling un¬ 
clean. To return it to an inhabitable 
state was both time-consimriDg and 
costly, requiring many activities and 
even the purchase of new vessels for 
cooking and storing. 

But people did own dogs then as 
we can dearly see from the Mishna 
where there are a number of exam¬ 
ples, of cases in which one man's dog 
damaged the property of another 
man. Tbe.dog-owner, in these cases, 
had to pay the injured party dam¬ 
ages. These dogs probably Bved out¬ 
ride, much as dogs do today in Arab 
villages and in some Jewish settle¬ 
ments. 

As for cats, no one knows when 
they started to cohabit with man in 
this land; the Bible, for example, 
does not mention the cat even 
though it must certainly have been 
familiar to the Children' of Israel 
from their sojourn in Egypt. There 
the cat had been domesticated for 
several centuries and was treated as 
a sacred animal, even a deity. 
Whether people in Israel actually 


kept cats or simply tolerated their 
presence is not known: after all. cats 
have a habit of doing pretty much as 
they please. They could very well 
have simply made themselves at 
home, finally becoming a fixture. 
But most likely, the cat was a free 
animal that chose to be around the 
house and was recognized as a good 
protector against rats, snakes, scor¬ 
pions and other harmful creatures. 

IGNORANCE seems to me to be 
the source of most cruelty towards 
animals. I remember once speaking 
with a woman in a Jerusalem neigh¬ 
bourhood who kept her cat tied with 
a rope. She was surprised that I 
should see anything wrong with this, 
after all it was her cat, it was always 
“running off and so she had amply 
tied it up to keep it at home. It was a 
hard job persuading her that what 
she bad done was really not such a 
good filing and that it was even 
against the law of the land, never 
mind the injunctions of religious 
teachings. 

Many people have never been 
taught that animals have sensibili¬ 
ties, that they need shade and water 
at hand on a hot day, or veterinary 
treatment when they are ill. These 
people do not mean to be cruel; they 
just don’t know any better. 

The Israel SPCA, however, has 
done a great deal towards teaching 
these things to the population, and 
the difference over the last 25 years 
is remarkable. But there is still a lot 
to do in this field and concerned 
persons should cooperate with their 
local SPCA in helping disseminate 
information and in providing shelter 
and care to abandoned animals. 

I have been most gratified to' 
notice that almost all first, second 
and third grade Hebrew readers that 
have been published of late have 
stories about cruelty to animals and 
its prevention, as well as about na¬ 
ture protection. This is, I think , 
where our hope in the matter lies. If 
the children in Israel were able to 
teach adults not to pick wild flowers, 
then perhaps they will also be able to 
teach diem to be kind to animals . 


It 9 s time to bring out Hit List H 


RANDOM ALIA / .Miriam Arad 


HAVING written a hit list over 
a year ago, f feel it’s time for a 
second instalment. It's a good habit, 
once in a while to make up a list of 
everyone you dislike. It keeps you 
sane. Here's mine: 

2 People whenwon't take yes for 
an answer. They say something, and 
promptly begin explaining them¬ 
selves. Then they ask whether 
you’ve understood. You say yes. 
They continue to explain. These are 
the very people who also explain 
jokes. Especially unfunny jokes at 
which you didn’t laugh. “You see.” 
they tell you. “it's because she was 
wearing a bikini..." 

People who, can beat you at 
any game you play. If-you proudly 
announce that you had 15 goCsts to 
dinner the other day and managed it 
ail yourself, then they had 20 guests 
to dinner. If you tell them some 
choice piece of gossip, such as that 
Minister Y is fooling around with 
General X's wife, then they knew it 
all along. If you have a headache. 


they' suffer from the most excruciat¬ 
ing migraines. 

□ Richard Kleiderraan. 

□ Moral snobs. They are worse 
than intellectual snobs, because you 
never know where you are with 
them. You didn't hold a Seder last 
Pessafr- they may look disapproving: 
because Ve" must not abandon all 
tradition, we belong to the Jewish 
People and ought to take part in its 
major rites and ceremonies. You did 
hold a Seder - they may disapprove 
because if you aren't religious, they 
consider it hypocrisy merely to go 
through the motions. Yon mention 
apartheid, they say you’d do better 
to worry about racial discrimination 
at home. You’ve begun growing 
flowers on your balcony - they pat 
you on the back. You go vegetarian - 
surely they’ll applaud that. They 
frown. 

□ People who yell “Shoshana! 
Sho-SHA-na!!!” when you are 
sleeping. Or even when you're not. 

□ People who ask you questions 


but are not interested in your Teplies. 
“So how was your trip to Italy?" they 
ask, and. “Well, how’s your 
youngest doing?" The moment you 
start telling them, their eyes glaze 
over. They don’t really want to 
know. What they want is to tel! you 
how their youngest is doing, what fun 
they had on their trip to Spain. 

□ Shimon Tessfer. 

P People who come to the super¬ 
market en fdrniiie. and park Aheir 
trolley with three items in it in the 
checkout queue. You see a nearly 
empty' trolley, you happily go and 
line up behind it. Then Mama, Papa 
and the kids proceed to fill it up, and 
you watch the growing mountain 
with despair in your heart. Inevit¬ 
ably, when the girl at the cash regis¬ 
ter has processed the lot. Mama all at 
once remembers - s'fiha, sliha - that 
she also needs a bottle of oil. You'll 
be lucky if you’re through in less 
than ten minutes. 

■Which is why 1 sometimes wish l 
could be like the 19th century Span¬ 
ish General NarvSez. When asked 
on his deathbed if he forgave his 
enemies, he said: "My enemies? I 
have none. I've bad them ail shot.” 


THE DUTCH Reformed Church, 
the largest Protestant denomination 
in Holland which was once noted for 
its more positive theological 
approach to Judaism than other 
Churches, seems these da%-s to be in 
the midst Of a reappraisal of its atti¬ 
tude towards Jews and more specifi¬ 
cally. Israel. 

As reported last month m The 
Jerusalem Post . the contract of Rev. 
Dr. Geert Cohen Stuart as the Dutch 
Reformed Church’s “theological 
adviser" in Jerusalem will not be 
renewed when he finishes his six year 
service in two years time. 

A Church spokesman in the 
Hague has confirmed that Stuart’s 
refusal to meet with PLO members is 
“one of the points" considered by 
the Church when making its deci¬ 
sion. hut there is also a theological 
argument behind its action. 

One of the Jerusalem-based 
clergyman’s main opponents is F.O. 
vanTjennep, Professor of Christian 
Ethics at the University of Leyden s 
Theological Faculty. When the 
Church’s General Synod confirmed 


A churchman 
has problems 
with Israel 

Henriette Boas 


the derision to end Stuart's position 
in Jerusalem, van Gennep was one 
of the main speakers in favour of the 
move. 

' Stuart has gained the reputation of 
being pro-Jewish and pro-Zionist 
while van Gennep’s position is that it 
is impossible to view the establish¬ 
ment of the State of Israel as a sign of 
God's will. 

IN AN interview with the Dumb 
weekiey Elseviers Magazine, van 
Gennep said the theologial problems 
for Christian-Jswish relations run 
very deep. HoW, he asked, can 
Christians who profess Jesus as die 
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Lord have a dialogue with those who 
oppose his preachings and the sig¬ 
nificance of his suffering and death? 

Van Gennep went on to argue that 
a central tenet of Christian faith for 
the past 2,000 years has been the 
doctrine of extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus - there is no salvation outside 
the Church. Should Christians now, 
be asks rhetorically, hold that the 
Jews also possess some form of Di¬ 
vine Truth? 

The Christian Ethics .professor 
also disputes the official reports of 
the Dutch Reformed Church of 1959 
and 1970 which state that the State of 
Israel is "a sign of God." He particu¬ 
larly disagrees with the comparison 
made by a clergyman at the Church's 
recent General Synod between the 
Holocaust and the establishment of 
the Jewish State with the cross and 
resurrection of Christian theology. 

If this were true, van Gennep says, 
“every blunder by the State of Israel 
or its representatives: bank scandals, 
the killing of prisoners of war, the 
alliance with South Africa or the 
bombing of refugee camps in retalia¬ 
tion for tbe shelling of northern 
Israel are no longer stupid decisions 
of failing men but are justified by 
divine legitimization/' 

He says he is aware that many 
Jews will condemn him for such 
thoughts but he maintains Jews can¬ 
not tolerate criticism, e 
from Christians. On the 
side van Gennep says he is not aloae 
in his thoughts and that many Christ¬ 
ians share his views but are afraid to 
express them. 
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Conroy’s surprise sinks Reds 


NEW YORK (AP). - After giving 
up a run but no hits in the first 
inning. St. Louis left-hander Tim 
Conroy surprised everyone when he 
took a no-hitter into the eighth to 
help beat Cincinnati 5-2 in" Satur¬ 
day's National League baseball ac¬ 
tion. Conroy allowed three hits in 
innings for the Cardinals. 

Mets 6. Dodgers 3 
Rick Aguilera scattered seven hits 
over eight innings and delivered a 
two-run single. 

Braves 4. Cubs 3 

Dale Murphy's infield single 
scored pinch-runner Zane Smith 
from third base in the seventh in¬ 
ning. 

Phillies 5. Giants 3 
Mike Schmidt hit his 486th career 
home run and Don Carman pitched 
Spinnings. Schmidt hit the two-run 
homer in the fourth. 

Pirates 13. Astros 3 
Junior Ortiz went 4-for-5 and Jim 
Morrison drove in three runs with 
three hits, highlighting an 18-hit 
attack that powered Pittsburgh to 
victory. 

Expos 10. Padres 1 and 

Padres 5. Expos 4 
Garry Templeton had three hits 
and drove in three runs, including a 
tiebreaking single in the ninth inning 
that gave "the"Padres the second- 
game. In the first game. Bryn Smith 
pitched a seven-hitter for'his first 
complete game of the year and hit a 
three-run double. 
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Angels 5. Tigers 4 
Doug Decinceshita two-run hom¬ 
er with one out in the ninth inning, 
riving California the victory. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE EAST 
W L Pel- IIB 

Ne» York R7 32 — 

Philadelphia f>7 fC .SI 4 * ?J 

$<- Louis b 4 bS 44 h 11 

Mon utj| 62 M .492 I* 1 ? 

Qiioeo as 74 42fi .12 

nilshnrgh 52 76 40o J4>; 

WEST DIVISION 
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FOILED: Giants’ second baseman Robby Thompson tags 
Philadelphia's Gary Redus as be attempts to steal during the 7th 
inning of the game at Veterans Stadium. The Phillies won 5-3. 
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American League 
Red Sox 7. Indians 3 
Roger Clemens gave a quick sigh 
of relief that he won his 20th game. 
He allowed four hits and struck out 
11 in seven innings. 

Blue Jays 8. Twins i 
Manny Lee went 3-for-4 and 
drove in three runs and Buck Mar¬ 
tinez hit a two-run single. 

Orioles 5. A’s4 

Odell Jones pitched 4k; innings of 
scoreless relief and Mike Young ho¬ 
me red in his first game back from the 
1} .inors. 

Rangers. 6. White Sox 2 
Rookie Bobbv Witt Struck out 


nine batters in 5'A innings and Pete 
O'Brien, and Darrell Porter and 
Ruben Sierra homered. 

Royals 10. Brewers I 
Frank White drove in three runs 
and Mark Gubiczu scattered seven 
hits, leading Kansas City past Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Mariners 1. Yankees 0 and 
Y ankees 3, Mariners 0 
Joe Niekro gave up four hits in a 
five-inning appearance and Don 
Mattingly hit fas 25th homer in the- 
second game. In the first game. Jjm 
Presley's eighth-inning RBI single 
gave the Manners the victory. 


SATURDAY'S GAMES; New York 6. Los 
Aa&fe* 3: Atlanta 4 . Chicago 3: Montreal 10. 
So&Diego 1.1st game:San DiegoS. Montreal4. 
2nd same; Philadelphia 5. San Frauds™ 3: St. 
Cincinnati 2; Pittsburgh 13, Houston 3. 
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Oakland , mi 71 .458 U 

Kansan Crn 5 » 7 ll 457 |4 

S«W»e 57 74 .435 17 

55 73 4 .W | 7'7 

Min new La 55 74 4 > i<x 

SATURDAY'S GAMES: Boaon7.Ckrvefanil3; 
Toronto 8, Minnesota I; Baltimore5, Oakland 
4; Texas 6. Chicago i Kansas City 10, Mit- 
wankee 1: Seattle I. New York 0. 1st game; New 
Voit 3. Seattle 0. 2nd name: California 5. 
Detroit 4. 



MUTUAL, I’M SURE. — Steve Cram (left) and Sebastian Coe 
exchange congratulations. (Reuter telephoto) 

ATHLETICS 


Cram levels things 
with Coe, takes 1,500 m. 


Post Sport Staff 

World champion Sieve Cram de¬ 
feated Olympic gold medallist 
Sebastian Coe in the eagerly antici¬ 
pated battle of the Britons over 
,500 metres at the European Athle¬ 
tics championship in Stuttgart last 
night. 

Cram, defending European cham¬ 
pion and bronze medallist behind 
Coe in the 800 m. on Thursday, ran 
his usual, perfect tactical race to take 
the gold in 3:41.09.- Coe won the 
silver in 3:41.67 and Dutchman Han 
Kulker the bronze in 3:42.11. 

The slow early pace forced Cram to the front 
after jnst 300 m. to avoid the handling and 
boriocin the pack. Coe ran wide for mad) of the 
race and did not pick np nntfl a third Briton. 
John Gladwin, Mt the front with around 700 m. 
remain mg. took the pact round to the beg and 
be^n to stretch them oat. Coe. who had stalked 
Ms great rival throaghoot. responded but Cram 
was beginning to wind ap his famous finishing 
burst. 

Cram steadily pfled oa the press u re and from 
200 m. out there was only one winner. 

Coe hattled Ms way past tbe Spaniard Goo- 
ales off tbe find bold but Cram was ont of 
reach. Tbe two Britons wrapped their arms 
round each ether in mutual salute for a fleeting 
moment at the Gnisb before Cram took ott on Ms 
bp of bosoor. 

Tm not going to complain about 
my second place," Coe said after¬ 
wards'. “Cram was better in the fin¬ 


ish. He is just one of those guys who 
are hard to beat." 

Marlies Gehr anchored East Ger¬ 
many to an emphatic 4x100 metres 
relay victory to collect her second 
gold medal. 

Ravilya Agletdinova drew steadi¬ 
ly away from the pack.in the closing 
250 m. to win the women’s 1.500 m. 
title in convincing style and continue 
a successful afternoon fortbe Soviet 
Union. 

The 26-ycnr-old student from MMsk attacked 
niter Britain's Zola Budd had seen her bid to 
escape thwarted. Tbe South African-born run¬ 
ner changed gear with 650 m. stB) to go but tbe 
break was not decisive and another Russian, 
Svetlana Kitova, reeled her in by the bdL 

Midway down tbe bock straight Agletdinova 
Mt the front and, although Olympic 850 m. 
ch a mp ion Dofna Melfnie responded, she in¬ 
creased the pace to win by a large margin from 
compatriot Tatyana Samoteakom 441.19. 

Melintr. who failed to finish her ope ni ng 
3,00t m. beat earlier this week and then with¬ 
drew from the 8M m., ran on to take bronze in 
*•2.44. 

Igor Paklin won the men’s high 
jump with a clearance of 2.?A metres 
as the Soviets won three of the 
opening four events on the final day. 
His compatriot, Sergei Malt- 
schenko. took the silver at a height 
of 2.31 on countback from West 
German Carlo Thraenhardt. 


CRICKET 


Indian shock as Gavaskar dropped 


BANGALORE (Reuter). - Master 
Indian .batsman Sunil Gavaskar has 
been dropped from a 12-member 
squad for the first two one-day inter¬ 
nationals against Australia. 

The selectors’ announcement was 
their most sensational since Decem¬ 
ber 1984 when Kapil Dev was drop¬ 
ped from a side facing England, 
sparking outrage ahd reports of 
dashes between the two stars of 
Indian cricket. 

Gavaskar then led iMfia, a posithm which was 
reversed the foDowiag year when he stepped 
down for Dev to regain (he captaincy - a post 
which has swung between them 1 b the last two 


Indian selection committee chairman Chaudu 
Bank said Gavaskar, 37, was not considered 
for the two matches la give youngsters a chance 
and be^s Iwfia rebaSd B sfcte to retain tbe World 

Cap to be jointly staged by IncSa and Pakistan 
next year. 


Opening batsmen David Boon and Geoff 
Marsh helped Australia to a commanding 101- 
nm lead over an Indian Cricket Board XI in 
Bangalore. At the ckwe of tbe seeood day of the 
three-day match Australia were 340 for nine m 
reply to the home team's first innings total oT 
239. __ 

25 hurt in 

Turkish soccer fracas 

ISTANBUL (Reuter). - Twenty- 
five people including 3 police chief 
were injured yesterday in a dash 
between fans of two soccer dubs-in 
the western Turkish industrial city of 
Eskisehir. 

Supporters of the local team 
Eskisehirspor and the visiting Istan¬ 
bul team Fenerbahce dashed out¬ 
side the stadium, throwing stones, 
after exchanging verbal insults. 
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TENNIS 


Tim outieapsYannick 


NEW YORK. - Tim Wilkison. 35, 
of the U.S. dived, volleyed and 
leaped his way to an emotional 7-6, 
3-6, 4-6, 6-1, M upset victory over 
number five seed Yannick Noah of 
France to reach the fourth round. 

■ All the other seeds in action, 
among them Ivan Lendl and Martina 
Navratilova, came through with 
varying degrees of ease. 

In Saturday evening's feature 
match, Navratilova's doubles part¬ 
ner, No.5 Pam Shriver of the U.S. 
showed no mercy for her long-time 
friend Elise Burgjn, and duly won 
their third round encounter 6-4.5-7. 
6 - 2 . 

As the unseeded Wilkison’s 
match-winning overhead flew 
beyond the reach of Noah’s desper¬ 
ate lunge, the American, regarded 
as one of themost combative players 
on the circuit, raised his arms in 
triumph, and blew kisses to the roar¬ 
ing. appreciative crowd. 

Wilkison and Noah battled for 
three houis and 19 minutes and both 
players gave then all throughout the 
match. They dived for seemingly lost 
balls on the hard surface, raced 
across the court to whip winning 
shots over and around the net. and 
each applauded the other's winning 
shots. 

The secret of Wilkison’s success 
was his ability to come up with the 
big shots on thecrurial points. 


While Noah was bowing out in thrBW uR 
fashion, number four wri Stefan Ed berg of 
Sweden got his powerful, attarking game into 
top gear just in time in the last few games of his 
third round match to beat unseeded Ramah 
Krishnan of India 7-6.3-6.6-4.4-6.6-4. 

And on an outside court, unseated Andrei 
Chesoakov became the first Soviet player since 
1974 to reach tbe fourth round with a 1-6.6-3. 
4-6.6-1.6-3 victory over Marcel Freeman of tbe 
VS. and now meets Wilkison. Ain Metreveii 
was the last successful Soviet, reaching the 
quarter-finals in 1974. 

Navratilova beat Kathleen Horvath of the 
ILS. for tbe sixth successive time, with a 6-4.6-2 
triumph and now luces (he exciting 16-vear-old 
Gabrieta Sabadai. The Argentinian number 11 
seed beat Katerina Malceva of Bulgaria 7-5.6-2. 

Defending champion Lendl beat Jonas Svrns- 
son of Sweden 6-3.6-3.6-4. t AP. AfPl 

Amos’ climb 

Israel's Amos Mansdorf has 
climbed to a career-high 69th place 
in the world singles rankings as a 
result of his magnificent upset victor¬ 
ies in straight sets over Tomas Smid 
and Fransisco Maciel. The two wins 
were worth a total of 28 ATP compu¬ 
ter points. 

But Mansdorf made an early exit 
from the doubles at Flushing 
Meadow, he and his partner Leonar¬ 
do Lavalle of Mexico going down to 
Austrians Thomas Muster and A1 
Antonitsch 6-3. 6-1 in the first 
round. Shlomo Glickstein and Sha- 
har Perkis also lost in the opening 
round, being beaten 6-1.6-3 by No. 3 
seeds Mats Wilander and Jeakin 
Nvstrom from Sweden. 


Another cycling 
world record 

COLORADO SPRINGS (Reuter). 
- The Mile-High track at the Olym¬ 
pic Training Centre here yielded the 
fifth world record of the world cycl¬ 
ing championships as the Czech men 
set a new standard in the amateur 
team pursuit. 

The four Czech riders covered the 
12 laps of the banked concrete velod¬ 
rome in four minutes 17.71 seconds, 
three-quarters of a second faster 
than the recognized record set by 
West Germany. 

Mkfiad Hnebner finally overcame the domi¬ 
nance of Ms East German teammate Lutz 
Hcssfich to win tbe amateur match sprint gold 
medal at the world cyBag champions hip* - 

In a dramatic session that saw three reigning 
world champions lose their titles. Huebner 
reversed the result of last year’s final by training 
tbe decisive third heat in a photo finish with 
Heafich. 


Lineker off to 
dream start 

MADRID (AFP). - English striker 
Gary Lineker, leading scorer in this 
year's World Cup in Mexico, was on 
target twice for his new club Barcelo¬ 
na on the opening day of the Spanish 
league season on Saturday night. 

Lineker. 25, signed from Everton 
for $4m.. hit both goals as Barcelona 
began the season" in style, beating 
Santander2-0 in the giant Nou Camp 
stadium. 

Barcelona start the season as joint favourites 
with Real Madrid for the title, and Limiter 
began to pay hack Ms massive transfer fee as 
early as (he second minute and added a second 
in the 26th minute. 

Tbe night's other two games also ended in 2-0 
victories for the home dubs. Sporting Cjjo# 
beating Athletic BBbao and Las Palmas beating 
ValladloHd. 


When you’re getting away from it all 
at tiie Tel Aviv Sheraton, You can 
still keep in touch with ^ , 

The Jerusalem Post, r 
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economic news __ 

Carmiel makes bid to 
become tourism centre 


By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
CARMIEL. - This land-locked de¬ 
velopment town in the heart of 
Galilee is an unlikely setting for a 
vacation resort. 

That at least Is the view of tourism 
officials who point to the dearth of 
special attractions like sea and sand, 
or historical and holy sites, which are 
considered the normal requirements 

for a holiday town. 

These drawbacks notwithstand¬ 
ing, the municipality has gone ahead 
with the development of a new hotel 
- the first for the town - at a cost of 
SI million. With provisional two-star 
rating, the Kalanit was inaugurated 
two weeks ago by Tourism and Jus¬ 
tice Minister'Avraham Sharir. 

Ostensibly it was constructed to 
provide accommodation for business 
people visiting firms on the town's 
industrial park. 

"We often get people from Israel 
and abroad coming here for two or 
three days to discuss business mat¬ 
ters and "there has been nowhere to 
put them up." Giora Rosenthal, 
director of the Carmiel Economic 
Corp.. told The Jerusalem Post. "In 
the past we had to direct visitors to 
Acre. Nahariya or Haifa, which was 
very inconvenient for them. 

“We also took into account people 
coming to stay with relatives and 
friends in the town who did not 
always have enough room for all 
their guests." he said. 

Apart from fulfilling these two 
functions, municipal officials believe 
that the hotel will also prove to be a 
springboard for tourism develop¬ 
ment"- despite the scepticism of the 
Tourism Ministry. 

They point out that the 22-room 
Kalanit has been full every night 
since it opened its doors to the 
public. Among the guests were peo¬ 
ple on a tour of Galilee who 
stopped in Carmiel. saw the hotel 
open, had a meal there and decided 
to stay for three nights. 

"Carmiel is an ideal spot for vaca¬ 
tioners visiting Galilee. It is 
centrally placed between Tiberias 
and ihe coastal resorts while Upper 
Galilee is only a relatively short ride 
away," said Rosenthal. 

“We also believe in the philoso¬ 
phy that high standards, good ser¬ 
vice and pleasant surroundings are 
attractions in their own right." he 
added. 

The economic corporation, a sub¬ 
sidiary of the municipality, contri¬ 
buted a third of the development 
costs. The remainder was raised 
through loans, with the help of a 12 
per cent grant from the tourism 
ministry, which also awarded the 
project approved enterprise status. 



Taking the plunge: With recreational facilities like this and the 
addition of a hotel and some nightlife, Carmiel hopes it can bring in 
tourist5. (Israel Talhy’J 


A 30-room extension, costing 
another $500,000. is planned at a 
Inter stage if the hotel lives up to the 
municipality's expections in the 
course of the next 12 months. 

The inauguration of the Kalanit 
coincided with the opening of the 
town's first nieht-club. The"club. in 
the centre of Carmiel, is jointly run 
by top musician and television perso¬ 
nality David Kribushe. 

The hotel and the club, however, 
form only a small part of plans to 
develop entertainment and re¬ 
creational facilities in this rapidly 
expanding town. 

Rosenthal, who is also Carmiel's 
treasurer, revealed that plans for the 
construction of a country club are 
already in an advanced stage. 

Some 200 dunams of land on the 
western side of the town have been 
set aside for the project. The first 
phase, to include a heated indoor 
swimming pool and 10 tennis courts, 
will cost SI-5m. Work is due to start 
in six months' time. It will be fol¬ 
lowed by the construction of a large 
stadium, sports hall and other facili¬ 
ties. 

The country dub will serve not 
only the 29.000 residents of Carmiel. 
but all those in the surrounding 
Hevel 2000 region. 

The new fariiities will comple¬ 
ment the existing munidpal swim¬ 
ming pool and six"tennis courts. 

Municipal offidals are also look¬ 
ing for backers of an ambitious and 
much larger recreation and tourism 
project. 

The scheme, which is at the draw¬ 
ing board stge. envisages a large 
hotel complex, adjacent to sport and 
recreation facilities. The latter 
would include a full-sized golf 
course, swimming pool, tennis and 
basketball courts and a riding stable. 

An Israeli hotelier is reported to 


be backing the project and Rosen¬ 
thal hopes to attract the interest of at 
least one U.S. concern. He estimates 
rhe scheme will cost $3.7m. 

"It took three years from the time 
the idea of a hotel was formulated to 
its completion. The tourism project 
may take a little longer, but it will 
become a reality," said Rosenthal. 

Carmiel was founded just 22 years 
ago with the aim of developing 
Galilee, providing alternative hous¬ 
ing and employment prospects to 
encourage people away from the 
densely populated coastal strip and 
for the absorption of new immig¬ 
rants. 

It has succeeded in virtually all 
aspects - nearly 50 per cent of the 
inhabitants are formerly new immig¬ 
rants, many of them from English- 
speaking countries - and is regarded 
as a model development town" 

Mayor Baruch Wenger and his 
town hall colleagues are justifiably 
proud of the achievements so far and 
the reputation that Carmiel has 
established as a clean and pleasant 
place in which to live and work. 

They also realize that they cannot 
rest on their laurels and will have to 
continue the development and ex¬ 
pansion to prevent the town slipping 
into a state of stasis. 

“We see Carmiel as the commer¬ 
cial. industrial and cultural centre 
for the region and ail our present and 
future development projects are de¬ 
signed with this in mind," said 
Rosenthal. 

He also stressed the importance of 
entertainment and recreation, espe¬ 
cially now that people generally 
work fewer hours and have more 
leisure time. 

"We don't want Carmiel to be just 
an industrial and commercial town 
that closes down at S p.m.” he 
added. 


U.S. posted 
record trade 
gap in July 

WASHINGTON (Reuter). - The 
July U.S. trade deficit soared to a 
monthly record of $18 billion, dim¬ 
ming hopes for a stronger economy 
and giving fresh ammunition to pro¬ 
tectionist congressmen. 

The Commerce Department also 
said that the trade deficit 
with Japan grew and for the third 
straight month there was a deficit in 
agricultural goods, which has not 
happened in 30 years. 

Tie news caused the dollar to fall 
sharply in currency markets Friday 
to 2.03 from 2.05 Deutschmarks, a 
five-and-a-half-year low. The dollar 
also fell from 156.10 yen to 153.95. 

Rising imports and stagnating ex¬ 
ports have been blamed for wide¬ 
spread U.S. factory closures and the 
loss of millions of jobs. 

The Juiv deficit surpassed the pre¬ 
vious monthly record of $16.5b. in 
January and broughtthe total for the 
year to $102b. 

The deficit has been growing this 
year at an annual rate of $170 b. 
compared with the 1985 record de¬ 
ficit of $14S.5b. 

Members of Congress are likely to 
call for protectionist measures when 
they return next month from recess 
and' take up trade legislation. 

Although the administration 
thwarted a bill to restrict textile 
imports, it now faces other protec¬ 
tionist legislation, including a biO 
requiring the president to impose 
quotas or tariffs on goods from na¬ 
tions with large trade surpluses, such 
as Japan. West Germany and 
Taiwan. The bill has already passed 
the House of Representatives. 

Stephen Roach, an economist at 
Morgan Stanley, said the trade fi¬ 
gures raised serious questions about 
whether U.S. economic expansion 
could be sustained. 

The administration has estimated 
stronger growth in the second half of 
the year,"based in part on improve¬ 
ment in the trade balance. 


JOINT VENTURE. - GM and Suzu¬ 
ki Motor Co.. Japan's eighth-largest 
automaker, said last week they had 
reached an agreement to set up a 
joint venture to manufacture cars in 
Canada. 

Under the agreement signed with 
GM - General Motors Corp. - and 
its Canadian subsidiary in Toronto. 
$455 million will be in¬ 
vested to start up an auto plant next 
April in Ingersoll, Ontario, Suzuki 
officials said. The plant would pro¬ 
duce 32,000 vehicles next year, with 
annual production capacity gradual¬ 
ly increased to 200,000. Some 2,500 
to 2,800 workers are to be employed 
at the plant. 
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TODAY S ENTERTAINMENT 


ACROSS 

1 Great eirl. marrying 
unlaw fully (ft) 

4 Snips Irnm the papers. ma\he 

<ai 

9 Persuasive talker’s against 
this feilnvt (3.3) 

10 Personal!tv exactly the same 
but Cal was lost and Tommy, 
heartless, found (8> 

12Search for snmejhinc that 
goes with curry i4) 

13 Capital song in company (5) 

14 Long time getting in AI 
condition {41 

17 Giyc a startling performance 
imitating raul Hamels, sjy 

(3.4.5) 

20 I'm backing in big money, and 
it's quite wrong (5.7) 

23 Just open for a drink {4) 

24 The French banker sounds 
reasonable (5) 

25 Gambling city and the right 
one to back c4> 

28Can have the last word first, 
albeit willing to listen (8j 

29 Facing up In a lie (6) 

30 Recoiled from a prnljc into the 
achievement (8) 

31 Astute form of memorial (6) 


DOWN 

1 Talk about lumbago? (H) 

2 In Ihis business he lias to he 
well armed (H) 

3 Lament front a hungry male 
|4> 

5 Obviously involves money. but 
it isn’t enough (12) 

6.Smack located in Past Anglia 
«4» 

7 Pole suffered, having taken a 
hammering (6) 

8 Saw an alternative (6) 

11 Rest after a close shave? Quite 
untrue 1 9.3) 

15 One commonly foolish 
concerning a chemical to) 

16 Initially trees to round off {.“» 

IX Unusual 22 M.4) 

19 Painter one's ever confusing 
(K) 

21 A false rumour can be tough 
in Cockney parlance (fit 

22 Ability revealed thanks to a 
fast lime tG> 

26 Fish for a large number of 

seamen (4) 

27 Cannot but Im» regarded as a 
new wine (4'i 


RADIO _ 

Voice of Music 

6.02 Morning Melodies 
7.07 Handel: Concern) Grosso in A major, 
Op. 6, No. 11; Sonata in D major, for 
Trumpet and Strings 

7-30 Tchaikovsky; Capricrio Italian. Op. 
45; Anton Reicha: Quartet in D major, for 4 
Flutes. Op. 12; Mozart: Plano Concerto No. 
25 in C major. K.503; Rossini-Respighi: “La 
Boutique Fantasque" 

'9.30 Bach: Brandenbuerg Concerto No. 2 
in F major; Mendelssohn: Sonata No. 2 for 
Cello and Piano (Harell/Lavine); Schubert: 
String Quartet In A minor. Op. 29 
12.05 Children's Choir "Cantata Domini" 
(Belgium) - Scarlatti, Bruckner, Mozart 
ale.; Philharmonia Trio - Stamitz: Trio in G 
major for 2 Rules and Cello 
13.00 Tchaikovsky: Serenade for Strings 
in C major. Op. 48; Paganini; Variations on 
a Theme of Rossini for 2 Cellos and 
Orchestra; Beethoven: Trio No. 9 in B flat 
major; Folk-music (am. Beethoven): 3 Folk¬ 
songs from the British Isles; Granados; 3 
Spanish Dances; Minkus: "Bayadere", 
Ballet 

15X15 Musica Viva - Recordings of New 
Music from Radio Holland 
16.00 Arnold Bax: Symphonic Poem; 
Khachaturian: Rule Concerto (after Violin 
Concerto) (J- Gatway/Royal Philharmonic/ 
Chung); Borodin; String Quartet No. 2 in D 
major (Concord Quartet): Schubert: Violin 
Concerto in G minor (Szymon Goldberg/ 
Radu Lupu); Bach (err. Liszt): Fantasia and 
Fugue In G minor; VivakJi: Violin Concerto 
in G mirror (Periman, Israel Philharmonic); 
Telemann: Festive Suite in A major 
1830 Debussy: Petite Suita (Noam Sher¬ 
iff): Gershwin; I've Got Rhythm (Varia¬ 
tions) - Piano and Orchestra (Allan Stern- 
fieid, David Robertson); Ben-Haim: Music 


for Strings, Op. 40 (Stanley Sperber); Pro¬ 
kofiev: Symphony No. 5, Op. 100 
29.05 Mozart: Sonata inSmlnorforHuta 
and Harpsichord, K.15; Trio for Strings m G 
major (Cummings Trio) 

2030 Scottish Ensemble for Ancient 
Music 

2230 Religious Folk Music of Northwest 
Argentina - DorniMon Abbey- Jerusalem 
Festival, 1986 
23.00 Continuous Music 

First Programme 

6.03 Programmes for Olim 

7.30 Favourite Old Songs 

&OS Com pass-with Benny Hendei 

9.05 Hebrew songs 

SL30 Encounter- live family magazine 

10.30 Programme in Easy Hebrew 
11.10 Hebrew songs 

11.30 Education for all 
12-05 Song and Tune 
13.00 News in English 
1330 News in French 
14.06 Children's programmes 
15.25 Hebrew songs 

15.53 Notes on a New Book 
16-05 Radio Drama 
17.20 Everyman's University 
" 18.06 Jewish Traditions 
18.50 Bible Reading 

19.05 Reflections on the Portion of the 
Week 

19.30 Programmes for Olim 

223B Signs and Wonders-the beginning 
of Hebrew radio (repeat] 

Second Programme 

6.07 Back to School 

633 Green Light- drivers' corner 

7.00 This Morning - news magazine 

8.05 Back to School (continued) 

13.00 Midday-news com memary, music 
14-06 Matters of Interest - with GabiGazit 

15.05 Magic Moments- 


QUICK CROSSWORD J Estimated 

ACROSS SSEJidy 

2 Gathering 10 Fashion 



11 Uninterrupted 

13 Simple 

15 Insignificant person 
17 Come nut 

20 Culling tnni 
22 Style 

24 Challenged 

26 Heavy hlnw 

27 Reveal 

25 Game of chance 
29I^rrgevan 

- DOWN ; 

1 Up-troin (a nag.) • 

2 Monetary unit - 

3 Produced 

4 Vegetables 

5 German rilv 

6 Strew . 

7Stop talking (si.) (5.2) 

12 Town crier's mil 

14 I ml Lin min.em.iid 

16 Feast 

15 Fitness lest 

19Gening on in years 

21 S(and*in 

22 Tart of a bloom 
2SThirke| 

25 Wanderer 


Record high trade 
surplus, joblessness 
recorded by Japan 

TOKYO (Reuter). - Japan posted a 
record trade surplus in July, but 
unemployment also set a record, 
according to government figures re¬ 
leased Fnday. 

The surplus jumped to $8.67 bil¬ 
lion from $7.65 in June and $4.92 a 
year earlier. Unemployment 
reached a record 2.9 per cent, up 
from 2.7.per cent in June and 2.4 per 
cent a year earlier- A total of 1.67 
million people were out of work last 
month. 

Meanwhile, the government made 
a substantial downward revision of 
its economic growth forecast for the 
□ext financial year, the Kyodo News 
Sendee said. It said the Economic 
Planning Agency had dropped the 
1986-87 forecast to 2.8 per cent from 
the four per cent projected last Janu¬ 
ary. 

WEST GERMANY’S SURPLUS in 
its foreign trade account reached a 
record high, the Federal Statistics 
Office said last week. The country 
has been under foreign pressure to 


buy more products from orber na^ 
tions and help their economics. 

In- July,. ’ West .German exports 
exceeded imports by $53 billion. 
That compares with a June surplus of 
$4.8b. and die previous record sur¬ 
plus of S4.%: in April this year. __ 

. In thefirst seven mouths of 1986, 
the surplus, soared to $30b. from 
$l8.9b. in the same 1985'period. 

TEXAS’ HUNT BROTHERS have 
filed for bankruptcy protection to 
keep angry lenders from foreclosing 
on-a SI ,5 bilfibn debt owed by an oil 
company they own. 

• Nelson; Bunker Hunt. Herbert 
Hunt and Lamar Hunt-three of the 
world’s richest men - sought protec¬ 
tion from creditors under U.S. bank¬ 
rupt^ laws Friday after a : Federal 
District Court judge refused to stop 
a group of 23 banksfrom auctioning 
off the brothers' Dallas offices, oil- 
producing properties and other real 
estate valued ar more than $100 
million. 

The move freezes debts until the 
. Placid Ofi Co. can form a reorga¬ 
nization plan. Placid said it had 
assets of $2j)45b. and owed $9793 
million to creditors. Placid and 
another, troubled Hunt company. 
Penrod Drilling Co., have a total 
-debt of SI-5b.-- «• 



Notices in this feature are charged 
at NIS6.90 per line, including 
VAT. Insertion every day of the 
month costs NIS 138 per line, in¬ 
cluding VAT, per month. 
JERUSALEM Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. Exhibitions: Kettf 
Hirmom -treasure facing Jerusalem's walls 
0 "A Man and his Land", Moshe Dayan 
collection 0 Moshe Gerahunl - largest pre¬ 
sentation of his paintings 1980-1986 0 Jen¬ 
ny Holzer/Barbara Kroger, 2 American 
artists exploring use of words 0 Joel Kan- 
tor. Photographs of Israel 0 Art in Context, 
Budio-visual programme 0 News in Anti¬ 
quities 0 Exhibition from Japanese 
Graphics collection 0 From the Depths of 
the Sea (Rockefeller} 0 Bio and SmaH rela¬ 
tive sizes in life, art and children's world 0 
Jewels of Children's Literature 0 Perma¬ 
nent exhibitions of Archeology, Judaica 
and Ethnic Art 0 VISITING HOURS: 10-5. At 
11; guided lour of the-Museum (English). 
Guided tour of Archeology galleries (En¬ 
glish). 

LA. MAYBI MUSEUM FOR ISLAMIC 
ART. Visiting hours; SuiL-TTiurs. 10-1; 
3:30-6. FrL dosed. SaL and holiday eve 
10-1.2 Hapaimach St., TeL 02-661291/2. Bus 
No. 15. 

Exhibitions 

JERUSALEM MAP HOUSE, OM City. 7 
Beit El SL. 288338,423547, Roberts, Turner, 
etc. 


Conducted Tours 

HADASSAH—Hourly tours of the Chagall 
Windows at Khyat Hadassafr on the haff 
hour. * Information, reservations: 02- 
416333,02-446271. - 
HEBREW UNtVERSfTY 

1. Tours m English at 9 and 11 ajn. from 
Administration Building, Grvat Ram Cam¬ 
pus. Buses 9,28.24and 16.'. 

2. Mount Scopuia tours 11 tun. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman.. 
Building. Buses 9, 28,4a. 26 end 23 to the 
first underground stop. Further details: TeL 
02-882819, 

informat i o n Centres ..... 

IMA INFORMATION CORKE. 1 Ibn 
Gabirol Sl, Rehavia, Jerusalem. Features 
TV news programmes from the U.S, icon-, 
tinuai AJP. News teletext, videotapes on 
UJA (United Jewish Appeal) sponsored 
programmes in Israel. Open Suiraday- 
Thursday, 3:00-7:00 p.m. For' more in¬ 
formation call 02-246465,02-240795. 

TEL AVIV 
Museums 

TEL AVIV MUSEUM. EafaibitioiMK IsraeB 
Summer, new selection from the Israeli art 
collection 0 Edward Munich, prints: Death,' 
Love and Anxiety 0 Prim Into Print, worts 
by six Israeli artists. 0 Frank Stefia — Had 
Gadya — a series of large prints by Frank. 
Stella, after B Uaatak/t gotaches 0 Selec¬ 
tion from the Museum's Chissicsf Art Cof^ 
lection 0 VISITING HOURS: SUfluThor. Iff 
a_m.-2 pan.; 6-9 pjn. SaL 11 Am.-2 pan!; 
7-10 p.m. Closed Friday. Helen* Mrio- 


VISITING HOURS: Sun,. Mon..Tue., Thur I 
10 a.m--5 pjn.; Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m.: Fn. 10 . 
ajm.-2 pjn. Closed Saturday. Guided tours 
must be prearranged (9 a.m.-1 pjn.J- 

Conductad Touts 

AMT WOMEN (Conmnty Americen ittt- 
nwdit Women). Free Morning Tours- TeJ 

Aviv, Tei 220187.233154. 

USED. To visit our projects call TelAwy. 

23293S: Jerusalem, 226060; Haifa, 88817. 
PIONEBtWOMEN-NA'AMAT. Mtmn 
tows. Tel Aviv. 210791. Jerusalem 2448T& 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA MUSEUM. 26 Shabbtai Levy St. 
TeL 04-523K6. Exhibitions: AncaentArt- 
' Jewish coins of the Second Temple Period. 
Egyptian textiles, terracotta figunnes 
Qhk Suru-Thur. & Sat. 10-1; Tues.. Thur. 
flt Sat. ateo M. Tfck#t also admit* to 
NetfoMt Maritime. Prehistoric, etwt 


,rSON IN HAIFA. dU 04440848. 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 

Jerusalem: Armon Hanatziv. 23 Dov 
Grurver, Commercial Centre, 770480; Bat- - 
'sanT'Salah Edtfirir^isrshu'afat. 
Shu'afat Road, 810108^ Dar ; Altfewa, 
Herod's Gate, 282058. " ' 

Tel Aviv: Benny, 174 Doangoff. 222386; 
Ziva, 52 EtzeLHatikva, 378403. 

Netanye: Gova, 14 Shaar Hagai,22696. 
Haifa: Meuhedet, 6 SimtatAtfit, 644231. 

DUTY HOSPITALS 

Jerusalem: Bikur Holim (pediatrics, 
E.N.T.), Hadassah Scopus (intBrnai), Mis- 
gav Ladach (obstetrics), Hadassah Bn 
Kerem (surgery, orthopedics), Shaare 
Zedek (ophthalmology). 

Tel Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics), Ichfiov (in¬ 
ternal, surgery). 

Netanye: Laniado 


ISMS Songs and Homework 
17.10 Economics Magazine 
18JM Free Period-education magazine 
18A5 Today in Sport 
19.OT Today—radio newsreel 
19-35 Law and Justice Magazine 
20.05 Cantorial Hit Parade 
2108 Jaa Comer 
23.05Treasure Hunt 

Army 

6.05 Morning Sounds 

6JKI Open Your Eyes-songs, information 

7.07 *707"- with Alex Ansky 

8.05 Good Morning Israel 

9.05 In the Morning - with Eli Ytsraeil 

10.05 Coffee Break 

11.05 Right Now-with RafiReshef 

13.05 Daly Hit Parade . 

15.05 Daily Meeting - with Orty Yaniv 

16J)5 Four In the Afternoon 

17-00 Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Simulation Game 

19.06 Music 

20.05 Music-blues 

21.00 Mabat-TV Newsreel 

2130 Songs 

22.05 Popular songs 

23.05 Night. Night- with Yoav Kutner 

00.05 Night Birds 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.00 Radio News 8.03 Keep Fit OjOO 
School Broadcasts 14.00 Radio News 
T4j08 Keep Fit 14.16 100 Famous Paint¬ 
ings U2S Making Magic 1430 Surprise 
Train 15.10 femliy Hour 15.55 Beau 
Geatn (part 5) 1635 Gulliver in LiUput 
(part 1)17.00 A New Evening- live mag»> 
tine . 

CMLDRERTS PROGRAMMES:. 

1730 Alice in Wonderland. Animated se¬ 
rial based on the book by Lewis Carroll 


Yesterday’s Solution: 


, SnSGEBSEHSHBE 
s n 13 b n □ a 
OEHQnfflS 0EHHOSIS 
ffi h q a h a s u 
EEOQBgE EEEHEEE 
EE 0 E E 
gDBSffl 0Q0EOEBE3H 
S3 E ffi H 

EsnsHSHaa hdeoh 

d sags 
ESSSBOO BSOQHBS 
s o E 12 a [B 
SHDEESS ffiQSOQSR 
S 0 0 H B E 0 
GSHBBEBtataOHa 


QUICK SOLUTION 
ACROSS: 1 Antic 4 Waited. 9 Tor¬ 
ture. 10 Haifa. It Tb«c. 12 Insight, 
13 Fad. U Tfl£a. 16 Vary. 18 Tio. 20 
Chatter. 21 Navy. 24 Flint. 25 Ump. 
teen. 26 Hynanra. 27 Roast, DOWN: 
f Antrim. 2 Tenup. 3 Chum, 5 ' 
Adhesive.. 6 Trigger, 7 Dearth. 8 
Ti*pi«l. 13 FartMlnm. 15 Ovation, 17 
Screed. 1* Trout, 19 Cygnet. 22 
.Arena. 23 Spar. 


FIRST AID 101 

In wnargencfoxfiaf 101 Zn moat parts . 

of tfas coontry. In a il dl ifow: . 

Ashdod 47333 Jerusalem "523133 

Ashheton 23333. " . «rort 348442 - ^ 'r 

Bat Yam *551 lilt. KinfBtS)#no*ia - 4433* 
Boershebe74767 Nahariya"923333 > 

Carmiel *988555 Netanya *23333 
Dan Region *781 mPetahTBcva *9231111 
Slat 7233 Rehovot *451333 

Hadere 22333 RishonLeZkjo342333 

Haifa *512233 Safed30333 

Hatzor 36333 Tal Aviv "2401 IT 

Hofon 803133 Tiberias "90111 

• Mobile Intensive Care Unit (MtCU) ser¬ 
vice in the area, around the dock..., 
" EiwT — Emotio nal First A2A- Tats 
Jerusalem 227171, Tel Aviv 261111/2, 
Haifa 672222. Beersheba 418111. 
Netanya 35316. 

Bapa^Crisis Centre (24 hoars), for help 
calf Tel Aviv, 234819, Jerusafem-245S4. 
and Haifa 382611. 


ISJnShmii the Cm’s Out . 

AHAMC4JMMUAQE pro g rammes: : 

18J0 News roundup 
1832 Programme Trailer' 

1835 Sports 
19-30 News 

HQ REM PROGRAMMES resume at 
20.00with a news roundup 
20JI2 The Jesse Owens Story. Paul of a . 
4-part serial about the fife of the famous. 
American athlete. Starring Dorian Hare- 
wood, George Kennedy and-Tom Bosfey 
20JIO Beauty Spot—tips on trikes and trips 
21JM Mabat Newsreel 
2130 Yea, Prime Minister. BSC comedy 
series starring Paul Eddington, Nigel 
Hawthorne and Derrii Fowkhr. The Smote 
Screen 


CINEMA 

-JERUSALEM 4:30; 7:30. 9:30 - . 

Edan: The Hitcher; Edison: F.X.;. 
Habira: Ricochets 4:30, 7.15, 9C30; 
Kfir:.Pretty in Pink; MfodmO: Short' 
Orcurt;Orgfl:DownandOutinBov8ffy- 
HUIs 5, 7:15, 9^0; Cara. Bears 10^0 
a. m„ 1 2z30 p^n. ; Ora*: Fandango 4:30, 
7:15,9^0; Ron: Macaroni; S e m a d a r 
Turtie Diary 7. 9:15; Blnyanal 
Ha'uma: Out of Africa. 6:15, 9; Oribni 
Or I : The Color Purple 3. 6, 8:50; CMoa . 
Or 2k' Agnes of God. O n a wit fcaqna 
Au Nom deTous fes Miens 7; Mutiriyon 
the Bounty 7; Murder9:30r 0idet9!3B. •; 

m-AVIVS,.7S3Q,' 9i» '■ -* - 

Alfaofay: Gone, with the Wind 4&Z ’ 
8:75; Balt'-Lafeadlt: Lbaf^in-Americe, 
11:15 pjn.; Ban-Yahada: Top Gun 5, 
7:15.9:30: Chan 1: Dovim and Out tn 
Beverly Hills 2:30, 6,7^5, S^iChao 
7i After Hours 5,7:40, Byjfl: Chen 3: 
Police Academy Ifi, -5:1 


TiHnafrrT badtute for Drug Prob- 
' lams. Tef.663828,663902,14 Bethlehem 
Rd. . ^ - 

Tfae National 

at Rsmbem HospIfaL phone 104)529205'. 
for emergency ceils. 24 hour* a day, tor 
info r ma tion in case of poisoning. 

Kope* HoHoa Information Centra Tei. 
03-433300. 433SQ0 Sunday -Th ureefey. .8 
/.ajp-toS pm Widay 8 a.m.^o 3p-m. ' 

PpUCE 700 ■ -; 

"i-rr m , •• _it 


DtollOO hr mo a t part s oHfaaooootry. 
fa Tiberias dial924444, KtryatSJum* 


FIRE 102 : 

tn emergencies Cfod 102; Otherwise, num¬ 
ber of your locel station is m the front of 
t he p hon s tfirecaorv. , 

FLIGHTS : 

24-Konrs FTigfit Infocmation Sat 
vice: CaiT03-9712484 (rrmltiJina). Arrw : 
ais Only (Taped Message^03-381 HI (20 i 
fines) . : - ,r : 


22JN>Thfamthe.Tcme ■. 

2230 Bergerac-suspense series: A Mes¬ 
sage for the Rich 
23 j€®N ews 

JORDAN TV (unoffldel): 
17 JN}.C>rt 0 oas- 18 JOO French Hour 19JK>. 
News in Hebrew 20 JW News in Arabic 
2030 Growing Rune 21.10 Moon lighting' 
2230. News in. English 2230 Crown; 
Court 

MH3DLE EAST TV (from TJV north): 
1330 Woody Woodpecker 14JM 700: 
Ctub 1430 Shape-Up 1530 Afternoon * 
Movie: Two Tickets to Broadway 1630 
■ HeethcBff 17.00 Super Book 1730 Mup- 
-pen 1830 Happy Days 1830 Laveme & 
Shirley 19.00 News 20.00 Magnum P.L 
23 30 Movie: The Five Pennies 23JM 700 
aub: '•••■ 


star 11:46 pjn. Bath Hatafutsoth: 

Zeng83a _ . . . . 

HAIFA 4:30,7,9:15 
Amphfthaatra: 3 Mommas et un * 
i-GoUfin; Armon:. The -Hitcher; 
Atzmon: FJC; Chen:. Karate Kid II; , 
. Onih; Power' Orly: After Hqu/s 7, » 
9:15; P eer : Down and Out in Beverly ' 
•- Has; Bon: PWtty lri Pink 430, 7, 9; ’ 
Sbevit: Ricochets 7^8:15? RevJGet 1: A 
.The Cbter Ptapte‘6, S: Itav^Gat 2: Crea ^ 
Cuervos; K«a*r Or Hamehudash: , 
'ShpaftfffortOi.ff *.* 

' RAMATGAN ; 

ArtnodtOOMfe arid Out in Beveriy Hills 
'.6 f .730.a«; uiyiShort Circuits, 7:15, 

- *30; ifaais: Body Heat 7:30, 8:40; 
Onte House Committee Rivalry 4:30, >i 
7.^5;f9^0; R-met Gan: Oosed for-. 

: renovations; S«v-Gan 1: The Color 
Purple *6, 9; Dumbo/Sun. 11 a.ni.; 
•Hvi^Gan.2: Bar 51 730, 9:40; Care '* 

; 8ars11,5;Mon;-Thur. 5rltav-Gan3: j 

Agnes of God.730,9:45; Karate Kirill,* 
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L VID ROSENBERG | 


the width of the ties they 

^ uvestment.fashioos come and 

|. the last five w six years, Israel 
* ^oobkjmitof the 
• community. 

iJjETwiffiS *»»panies are earning 
■“ into style, says Marie O: JtoS, 

Hamilion, Grant and 

tas-SM? 1 * 11 ** fa ondenwit- 
mg smaU b^h-teciMology concerns, 
especially «n ffiem^icalfL&L 

ere arecmainly plenty of those 

m Israel, and Ross was here last week 

to investigate some prospects. Hamii- 
ttm . G rant is now helping its first 
Israeli company to go public in the 
after having earlier placed 
' shares privately for the firm. 

The $1.2 million offering for Balsa 

Donde U-S.A. Inc., actually the 
Araenran-based parent of the Israefi 
Balsa Donde Ltd., is set for later this 


: ByROYJSACOWITZ 
.... Post Labour 'Reporter - - 

-Histadrut sources said .its trade 
utHOn department chairman, Haim 
™bcifcld, was using “pressiiretac- 
* ,cs " id mi attempt to squeeze final 
concessions out of the, private sector 
employers. .• 

As part of his tactics,. Haberfeld 
y este rday authorized the trade union 
department to either conclude or 
take whatever action was needed if 
an agreement is not reached. He also 

called a: meeting of all the trade 
unions operating in the private sec¬ 
tor to discuss the future of the nego¬ 
tiations. 

Haberfeld said yesterday that one 
point of dispute is still the timetable 
for the implementation of a NIS 450 
monthly minimum wage. 

The employers-have proposed in¬ 
creasing the minimum to NIS '400 
this month from its present NIS 334, 
with another two increases to bring it 
to the NTS 450 level by April..Tne 


Histadrut has demanded that there 
.be two stages only and that they be 
•concluded before April. • 

The two sides also differ over the 
payment of an agreed-upon five to 
JO per cent wage increase, according 
to grade, for all private sector em¬ 
ployees. The first half of the raise 
would be paid with this month’s 
salaries, but they differ over the date 
of payment of the second half. 

There are also differences of opin¬ 
ion over how to define “wage” for 
the purposes of the minimum wage, 
ft has been agreed that seniority 
. bonuses will not be counted as a part 
of the basic wage, but the Histadrut 
is continuing to insist that work pre¬ 
miums which can amount to 30 per 
cent of tite wage and more be ex¬ 
cluded as well. 

Haberfeld yesterday approved the 
public sector wage agreement signed 
last week, which provides a grade 
promotion for all public sector em¬ 
ployees. 


‘Israeli tourists rescued 


country’s hotel industry’ 

BtHated tom. Balsa Dnmfo k ■ . •/ 


isticated toys, Balsa Doade is just the 
Jund of concern that Ross maintains 


dettromcs are aboBkdy candidates. 
M We have no set ideas of what we’re 

looking for,” he explains, bat he is 
. most interested in companies with 
•relatively snail capitalization and a 

- fast-on-tbeir-feet management. 

• *‘Some of these companies have bfg 
Awards of directors and it takes a year 
to moke a derision,” be says dis¬ 
approvingly of some that he has cons¬ 
idered. 

.- Ross also says he Is looking for 
companies with definite business 

- plans “who will take the $1 maskm 
y we raise and use it for very rapid 
‘ penetration of the market.” 

Bnt don’t think that the briffimt 
scheme you have had gathering dust 
in the drawing boards, waiting for a 
little capital to bring it to Iff®, wffl 
'toake a good candidate. “We are not 
looking for R&D companies,” he 
dedans. “We are looking for com- 

* panics that are ready to market their 
’ product.” 


By GREER FAY CASHMAN’ 

• Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Israelis have been the saving grace 
of the country's hotel indu^ry this 
season, with several hotels avoiding 
finanrial coUapse by the influx of 
local tourism, Israel Hotel Associa¬ 
tion president Maurice Cassouto 
said yesterday. 

. With international tourism at a. 
low ebb, hotel rates for Israelis were 
made unusually attractive. Hie re¬ 
sult was that July and August were 
record months for the number of 
room nights booked by Israelis, Cas¬ 
souto said. 

If the trend continues, bookings 
will increase .25 per cent from last 
yean which was itself a record year. 
Booking? , conid go to five million 
room nights, as compared with four 
million in 1985. 

* “Israeli tourists are very impor¬ 
tant to .us and we. must not ignore 
them in the future,” Cassouto said. 
“We have to find out exactly what it 
is that attracts them most, and we 
must be sure that we can continue to 
provide it.” 


The stock market has less patience 

Treasury failed to 
turn over NIS 450m. 

No doubt part of Ross’s caution in 111 ^OVCmiUCDt debt 
approaAli^comp^ stems ftpm The.Treasury has apparently de- 
someofwaH Street s disappointment dded to further reduce its involve- 
with Hfehlteck generally; whidrMs ■ sient in The capitaT market, with a 
in vogue five or six years ago .Many decision not to turn over maturing 
investors were burned by start-up debt during the test month, 
companies with interesttogpr^M^ As a result, foe Fmance Ministry 

aod „!T aUl ! e “S" 1 **” "**> *•*«■ redeemed some NIS 450 million in 
proved imabte to manage-a bn» ess bonds and saving schemes in excess 
^^gtbdrprodiKls onto the mar- of the amount of new funds it raised- 
ket successfully. on domestic capital markets. 

Nevertheless, Ross insists that Ugh Because of the Treasury's decision 

tech is stfll popular with investors, not to turn over the debt, official 
aad that extends to lsrad high tech, figures due to be released today 
loo. Be notes that m foe late 1970s should show the government in- 
and early 1980s, there was'strong jected money into the economy dur- 
mterest in Israeli companies m in* mg August for the first time in sever- 
vestment prospects, “ft ified down, al months. 

Bat now ft’s coming bade,” he con- ———- 

tends. “The investor- Js recog- CURRENCY 


Although tourism from Europe 
has recovered somewhat from its 
12-14 per cent drop in the first six 
months of the year, Cassouto said he 
did not think tourism from the U.S. 
would return to 1985’s record levels 
for at least another two to three 
years. American tourism dropped 40 
per cent in January-June from a year 
earlier. 

Ami Federman, chairman of the 
ULVs Tourism Promotion Commit¬ 
tee warned hotels repeating the mis¬ 
take of depending on one kind of 
tourist. Hotels that had relied exclu¬ 
sively on American clientele had 
suffered badly, he noted, as had 
many hotels that depended on Euro¬ 
pean patronage. Marketing should 
be directed to tourists from die U.S., 
Europe and Israel simultaneously. 

Federman was wary of becoming 
too euphoric about domestic tour¬ 
ism. “We most be careful not to 
reverse our priorities," he said. 
“However much we value the Israeli 
client, we must not forget about 
courting the overseas tourist who 
pays us in foreign currency." 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 


Forex allowance 
for travellers may 
go up in autumn 

The foreign-currency allowance 
for travellers going abroad will prob¬ 
ably not be increased until Novem¬ 
ber, according to government 
sources, although the Treasury said 
publicly yesterday it has not made a 
decision at all. 

The ministry was reacting to re¬ 
ports that the Bank of Israel 
favoured an increased allowance to 
$2,000 from $800. 

After lifting some foreign- 
currency controls for importers and 
businessmen several months ago. Fi¬ 
nance Minister Moshe Nissim also 
said the ministry would consider in¬ 
creasing the allowance. 

Economics Minister Gad Ya'aco- 
bi. however, said the allowance 
should not be increased, noting that 
next year Israel will be facing prob¬ 
lems in its balance of payments be¬ 
cause of a drop in U.S. aid and a 
possible rise in fuel prices. 

PRICES OF 1987 MODEL CARS 
will be raised by eight to 23 per cent 
as of next week, the government said 
yesterday. 

Car importers have been deman¬ 
ding a 40 per cent price hike for new 
cars because of the strengthening of 
European currencies compared to 
the dollar and to the installation of 
extra safety devices in the new mod¬ 
els. 

The Spanish Seat's price will rise 
by 23per cent; Japanese cars. 18 per 
cent; Fiat, 14 per cent; German cars. 
11 per cent; and British and French 
cars, eight percent. 

A STEADY BASKET of currencies, 
dubbed “the orange basket," prop¬ 
osed for citrus fruit exports will be 
the focus of discussions at the Tnuva 
convention of “Tnuva Export," 
which opens at Kfar Hamaccabiah 
tonight. 

About 1,000 delegates, represent- 



Mosbe Davrat, 40, takes over as 
director general at the Economic 
Planning Ministry today. He 
succeeds Ehnd Gera, who heads 
the joint Israel-diaspora 
economic task force. Davrat had 
been an investment adviser in the 
ministry. 

ing 5.000 citrus fruit growers, will 
attend the convention, which marks 
the organization's 50th anniversary. 

EXPORTS OF LIGHT INDUSTRY 
products and ornamental objects in¬ 
creased 27 per cent during the first 
half of this year, compared to the 
equivalent period in 1985, the Indus¬ 
try and Trade Ministry said yester¬ 
day. 

A large part of the increase was in 
glass frames and other optical equip¬ 
ment, as well as other laboratory 
equipment, which altogether went 
tip 55 per cent. Jewelry exports in¬ 
creased only three per cent because 
of reduced exports to the U.S. be¬ 
cause of the weakening U.S. dollar. 

Overall, this year’s exports of light 
industry and ornamental objects is 
expected to reach $400 million, a 16 
percent increase from 1985, accord¬ 
ing to Yohanan Levy, head of the 
ministry's textile and light industry 
division. 


India’s jewelry exports hit record high 


INDIA’S JEWELRY EXPORTS hit 
a new high of $336 million from 
April to June, an increase of 45 per 
cent over the same period last year, 
the Press Trust of India reported 
yesterday. 

. The impressive performance 
marks a continuation of growth from 
last year, when the country’s foreign 


exchange earnings from jewelry ex¬ 
ports were $1.18 billion, up from 
$103m. a-decade ago. 

Commerce Ministry analysts said 
government liberalization policies 
had contributed to the “phenomenal 
growth." India is already the world's 
leading exporter of processed di¬ 
amonds. 


to see action.” 

No doubt part of Ross’s caution m 
approaching companies from 
~ someofWaBSti^^disiipiw&BfoKUt 

_with Ufe&lech generally; whiefrwas 

in vogue five or six years ngoTMapy 
investors were burned by start-up 
companies with Interesting products 
mid creative engineers who later 
proved unable to manage «Iwawrffl 
ur bring their prodnrts onto the mar¬ 
ket successfully. 

Nevertheless, Ross insists that iri^i 
tech is popular with investors, 
and that extends to Israel high tech, 
too. He notes that in foe late 1970s 
and early 1980s, there was strong 
interest in Israeli companies as in¬ 
vestment prospects. “It ified down. 

• But now ft's coming back,” he con¬ 
tends. “The UjS. investor.. Js recog- 
dzing that Israeli high tech is way up 
tee.” 

Not surprisingly, many of the in¬ 
vestors looking to own a piece of an 
tsraefi company are Jewish and are 
.luddng their investment fin: Zionist 
« much financial reasons. Bnt, Ross 
nasts. many non-Jewish inves to r s 
■ ire alsolookhig at Israeli companies, 

. md from a strictly business view- 

xant. . 

- For them, Israel’s reputation in 
arms technology is a particular 
attractio n . “People are more in- 
lerestcd In companies that hare pro- 
jqcts with military applications,” be 
ays. The UJ5.-Israd free-trade-zone 
agreement, however, does .not seem 
o be a major fectorin the rewired 
nteresL 

“If it is. I've seen no sadications oT 
l,” Ross says. ... 

Israeli companies that choose to go 

jublic now win also benefit from 
What Ross describes as a strong mar¬ 
cel for new issues. “We have no idea 
low long this wiH test,” he says. “In 
-ny opinion, it wfll stay strong fin* 
^another 12 to 18 months,” even after 
Dow Jones Industrial Average 
jegins to decline. 

Once an Israefi company chooses 

.o go public in the U^SL, it ca n expert 

a encounter far more paperwork 
Iwmi ft would conducting a simil a r 
operation in Israel, “I B rink t hey’re a 
[ttk surprised at the amount o f work 
A avdwd because of U.S. Security 


ays Ross of Israeli executives. Tlse. 
evd of financial disclosure is Jar 
tigber in the U.S. than in Israel and 
-eqnires not a small number of 
accountants and-attorneys to carry it 
nit. Many Israeli executives, be 
idds, are often unwflUng to take ora 
ihe expense. 

Balsa Donde is not going public 35 
m Israefi company perse. Instead, a 
U.S.-based parent company has been 
for the purpose, ana it'** ® Bdl 
yampter to take an American-com- 
/\paay public in the U.S. 

/ But, Ross adds,' there is nosing 

-iile for going public in the U-S. 
J *You bare to take each situation 
ij ndividuafiy.” • 


MARKET STATISTICS 


Indices: 

General Share Index ■ 
Non-Bank Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce, Services 
Real Estate 
Industrials 
Textiles 
Metals 
. Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial Invst. 
Investment Cos. 
General Bond Index 
Index-tinted Bonds 
FuHy-finted 
Partially-linted 
DoDar-finked Bonds 
Short-term 0-2 yra 
Medium-term 2-5 yrs 
Long-term 5+yrs 


11433-057% 
147.11-0.47% 
101.17-0.62% 
160.10-0.14% 
174,72+1.16% 
19429-032% 
13256-1.15% 
187.10 +M1 
12954-152% 
8759-2.11% 
14&41 -125% 
11140-3.52% 
14157-0.10% 
108.02-0.17% 
109,73-051% 
11152-0.47% 
10854-0.15% 
9258+0.14% 
107.66+0.01% 
10750-023% 
10270-049% 


Turnovers: 

Shares-total 
Arrangement 
Non-bank 
Bonds-total 
Index-linked 
Dollar-linked 

Treasury Bills 


NIS1US1500 
NIS 2564.600 
NIS 8.787500 
NIS 6506200 
NIS 4554500 
NIS 2151.800 
NIS 910,100 


425% fully-linked Falls of 1-3% 
80% linked Fa lls to 0.5% 


Share Movements: 

Advances IB (14£ 

of which 5% + 35 ( 30 

“buyers only" 10 { 3 

Declines 124 (132 

of which 5%+ 17 (20 

“sellers only” 2 (5 

Unchanged 83 (98 

Trading HaK 45 (40 

Bond Market Trends: 

Index-linked 

3% fully-linked Stable/rises to 1 % 


Double-linked 
Dollar-linked: 
Admon 
Rimon 
Gilboa 
For. Curr. 
denominated 
Treasury Bills 
(monthly yield) 


Rises to 0.5% 

Rises to1% 

Rises to 05% 
Slight rises 

Stable/rises to 1% 

1820-18.50% 


Arrangement yields: 


IDBord 
Union 0.1 
Discount A 
Mizrahi r. 
Hapoatim r. 
General A 
Leumi stock 
Fin-Trade 1 


16.67% 

16.94% 

16.52% 

1651% 

1656% 

1656% 

16.76% 

16.02% 


This week 
should show 
dollar’s direction 

. The U-S- dollar ended last week 
weaker, dropping to new lows against ; 
the Deutschmark (2.0295) and the 
Swiss franc (1.6390). 

A surprisingly larger than ex¬ 
pected $18-04 billion July trade de¬ 
ficit pushed the dollar lower in thin 
trading on Friday after many corpo¬ 
rate customers sauared positions 
dhead of the U.S. Labour Day 
weekend. 

. Early in the week, the July rise in 
leading indicators of 1.1 percent had 
little impact on the market, but 
brought comments >y Henry Kauff¬ 
man, chief economist of Salomon 
Brothers, that the F6d must contmtfe. 
to lean towards an easier monetary 
policy to avoid an economic disrup¬ 
tion of major proportions: 

The German Bundesbank did not 
cut its dfccoiint rate, and this intensi¬ 
fied the bearish sentiment towards 
the dollar. Another factor contribut¬ 
ing to the selling of dollars was a 
Japanese official's remark that a re¬ 
cent surge in share and land prices 
had resulted from an easier Japanese 
credit- policy, reducing the chances 
of a cut in Japanese interest rates. 

Opinions are mixed about 
whether the dollar's correction will 
continue or whether renewed ‘ 
bearishness will emerge. The await¬ 
ed correction took place last week 
in a muted and quiet manlier. It is, 
therefore, extremely important to 
• watch the market's action after the 
the .U.S. Labour Day yacatkm to¬ 
day. While new trends seldom 
emerge before a long hoKday they . 
often do after such a holiday, 

Friday’section raised the prospect 
of-a new downward move for foe. 
dollar, but this will only be con¬ 
firmed tomorrow. If thfe market, 
should stay within current levels, itis 
time to startselfingtbedollar aggres¬ 
sively- '••: .. 


SELECTED PRICE QUOTATIONS 


Price Vo/ume % 
DOOMS change 


Commercial Banks 

(not part of “wnm fltmtiO 
Maritime 1 1050 3305 


General non-Mr. 23600 
HnttbitT 3673 

HB* 4000 


3305 +5.0 

63 +04 

1746 -15 

4427 -25 


Commercial Banks 
(patoftei n e w aiO. 

IDBr ’ 77100 486 -12 

Union ELI 57090 111 -15 

Discount 98700 - 95 

Mizrahi- . 31850 210 -05 

Hapoatinrr 52400 1446 -05 

Genera! A - 133400 16 -05 

LaumlO.T 33230 1825 -05 

fin. Trade 44700 4.0 -05 

Mortgage Banks 

LsumiMortr 5680 377 +1.1 

Dev.Mort ' 1920 1837 -05 

Mishkan r 2199 750 -2.7 

Tafchotr 13700 27 -0.7 

Meravr 5600 .140 +1.4 

Financial Institutions 

Agric C no trading 

Ind. Dev. DD no trading 

CM Leering 0.1 21179 ' 542 +55 


Insurance 

Ararat0.tr 

Hassnahr 

Phoenix 0.1 

Haitinhmar 

Menorahl 

Saharr 

Zion Hold. 1 


9S5 841 -05 

. 529 23376 -05 

709 800 -15 

6470 ‘ 116 +05 

2290 106 -0A 

4300 298 

9050 23 +1.1 


Trade & Sendees 

MetrEzra 4750 149 +5.6 

Superaol 2 6600 522 -1.0 

Deleter 3286 2704 -12 

Lighterage 16375 43 -02 

Cold Storage 1946 - +5.0 

Dan Hotels 4200 420 +55 

Yarden Hotel , 3150 201 +32 

Hikml no trading 

Team 1 1800 223 

Real Estate, Building and 
Agriculture 

Azorim 669 18026 -35 

Eton 460 8013 -2.1 

. Africa 1 st. 0.1 39200 88 -05 

Dankner 4310 755 +1.4 

Prop. & Bldg. 2899 2599 -1.1 

BaysideO.1 4586 641 

ILDCr 55000 - 150 -05 

Raecor 9462 169 +0.0 

Mehadrin 7480 435 -15 

Hadarim 1130 2127 -04 

Industrials 

Dubekb 3706 ISO +05 

Pri-Ze 1 1497 323 -75 

S unfrost 90001094 -1U0 

Elba 16200647 +15 

Adgar 900 2738 +55 

Argamanr .15600 55 +15 

Delta G1 2850 1693 +15 

Maquettel 24391 88 +5.0 

Eagtal 13010 77 +4.1' 

Polgat 3820 1874 +1.1 

Schoellerina 13550 109 +15 

Rogosin 2950 1273 +21 

Urdanair 7750 318 -25 

Is. Can Co. 1 1840 8550 -75 

Zron Cables 2530 783 

Pecker Steel 11981 232 

Ebit 354000 36 -35 


Elron 291600 

Arit 26250 

Clal Electronics 1710 
Spectnonixl 1959 

TjUlT. 1 3380 

Ackersteinl 2100 

Agan 6 18600 

Alliance 2800 

Dexter 3280 

Fertilisers 5000 

Haifa Chem. 560 

Teva r 62500 

Dead Sear 4800 

PCrtrochem. 652 27679 

Naca Chem. 3250 278 1 

Frutarom 17275 409 

Hadere Paper 222999 33 

Central Trade 6350 361 

Koorp 5300000 0 

Clal Inds. 1209 13794 


Investment Companies 

IDB Dev. r 3855 4828 

ElJem 3210 1123 

Afikl 307 b.a1 



ISRAEL MONEY MARKETS 

SHEKEL INTEREST RATES 
Un^nk^e^itl^^al Rates^ m ° nth 


LEUMI 
HAPOAUM 
■DISCOUNT 
MIZRAHI 
FIRST INTL 


Last Updated 

29.8 

28.B 

125 

85 

23.7 


Tapes 

7- 1750% 

8- 15% 
8*1550% 
8-16% 
6-15% 


Pakam 7-Day Pakam 300ay 

8-16.75% 8-1850% 


10-1550% 

8-16% 

6- 15% 

7- 17% 


Rates vary according to size of deposit ™ 

(Tapas: demand deposit paying daily interest. 

Pakam: fixed-term deposit available from 7 to 59 day*.) 

r^--T HGW currencv deposit 

us Dls ,or™ u "“ p «-»«"* 

STG (10,000 pounds) 8575 a U £, ^ 

DMK (100,000 marks) 3,750 ™ ^ 

SFR (50.000 francs! 3.500 ™ 

YEN (3500.000 yen) 3 ^S0 IjSS ^500 

Rates very according to size of deposit and are subiee* 3 - 00Q 


12-15.50% 

10-19% 

6-17% 

6*17% 


SHEKEL FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES (August 29) 

CHEQUES AND 


Currency basket 
UJ5.A. Dollar 
Deutschmark 
Pound Sterling 
French Franc 
Japanese Yen 
Dutch Florin 
Swiss Franc 
Swedish Krone 
Norwegian Krone 
Danish Krone 
Finnish Marie 
Canadian Dollar 
Australian Dollar 
S. African Rand 
Belgian Franc 
Austrian Shilling 
Italian Lira 
Jordanian Dinar 
Egyptian Pound 
ECU 


CHEQUES AND 

transfers 

Buy Seii 
1-4810 1.4990 
1-4773 14957 
0.7194 0.7284 
2.1827 2.2099 
0-2194 0.2222 
05464 05582 
0.6388 0.6468 
0-8913 0.9024 
05136 0.2163 
0.2014 0.2039 
0.1904 0.1927 
0.2996 0.3033 
15594 1.0726 
05004 05116 
05717 0.5788 
05430 05473 
1.0224 1.0351 
1-0433 1.0563 
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EUROPEAN FINANCIAL MARKETS 


(August 28) - 

PRECIOUS METALS 


GOLD: LONDON A.M. FIX 386.00 P.M. FIX 384,70 

PARIS NOON FIX385.80 ZURICH P.M.383.00 

SILVER: LONDON FIX 517.00 

PLATINUM: LONDON P.M. 626 50 

PALLADIUM: LONDON P.M. 143.00 

FOREIGN CURRENCY CROSS RATES (London 15^0GHim 

Forward Rates 



DEUTSCHMARK 
POUND STBUJNG 
SWISS FRANC 
JAPANESE YOU 
FRENCH FRANC 
ITALIAN URA 
DUTCH GULDEN 
BELGIAN FRANC 
DANISH KRONE 
SJUTUCAN RAND 
EUROPEAN CURR. UIOT 
FINNISH MARK 
AUSTRALIAN DOLLAR 
NORWEGIAN KRONE 


high/low (eg. 220/210]-—deduct from spot price, 

low/high (eg. 210/220]—add to spot price. 


SPOT 

2MTHS 

3MTHS 

2.0365/80 

49/44 

72/57 

1.4865/75 

101/99 

147/144 

1.6400/20 

46/41 

65/80 

15590/00 

26/24 

38/34 

6.6780/10 

30/45 

45/65 

1415.00/75 

1375/1476 

1950/2050 

25150/60 

23/19 

33/29 

42.18Q/200 

13/15 

18/21 

7.7020/60 

325/375 

590/640 

0.3910/20 

22/15 

30/23 

6.6700/50 

26/23 

38/34 

4.9050/00 

770/810 

980/1030 

0.6088/95 

88/83 

123/118 

75900/50 

1040/1060 

1540/1560 


6MTHS 

141/131 

271/266 

128/118 

UA 

90/120 

3560/3700 

61/53 

36/40 

1400/1600 

48/38 

63/58 

1680/1780 

213/207 

3030/3070 


NEW YORK FINANCIAL MARKETS 

(August 29) 

U-S. MONEY RATES 

Prims rate 7.50%; Broker Loan 7.00%-6.87%; NY Euroa 3 
month 5 11 /tb%-*ib%; Fed Funds late 5%% 

NEW YORK FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

DMK SFB STG YEN CAN 

PREVIOUS CLOSING 2.0520/30 1.6540/60 14765/75 156.05/16 15917/22 

OPENING 2.0360/70 1.6415/30 1.4820/30 154.75/85 15933/38 

LATEST 2.0290/00 1.6380/00 1-4915/25 153-90/00 15864/89 

Comment 

The dollar dosed Friday below 2.03 Deutschmarks in reaction to a graater-than- 
sxpected S1R04 billion U.S. trade deficit for July. The number showed teat the 
economy remained slack end fuelled calls for further stimulus from the Federal 
Reserve in the form of interest-rate cuts. Trading was thin as dealers squared 
positions before the U.S. Labour Day weekend 


ISRAELI STOCKS 

TRADED IN NEW YORK: 

NYSEandASE 
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EtzLavud 
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2% 

2% 
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14% 

14% 

14% 

24 

2 

2 
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2 
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1% 

1% 

1% 
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120 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

20 

12% 

12% 

12% 

12% 
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Over the counter 


Bank Leumi 
El bit 
EClTeL 
Bran 
Rbronics 
IDB Bank 

ns 


last 

bfd 

ash 


last 

bid 

ask 



_ 

Interpharm 

— 

4% 

5% 

6% 

6% 

6% 

Oprotech 

4% 

4% 

4% 

UA 

UA 

UA 

Rada 

— 

4% 

5’/4 

5% 

5% 

5% 

Scitax 

4% 

4% 

4% 

5 

5 

5% 

Tero-vit 

— 

3% 

3% 



— 

Tevapharm 

— 

4% 

4% 

3% 

3 

3% 

SPI 

2% 

2% 

3% 


WALL STREET Closing Prices (Augu*t 28 ) 

Dow Jones Indices NYSE Highest Volume 


3706 150 

+09 

Gaheiet 

Israel Corp. 1 

1230 

8146 

- 52 
517 

-6.1 

IND 

TRANS 

1,89894 

777.13 

-1.83 

-5.62 

OHIO ED 
OWENS-CORN 

22% 

79% 

+ % 
-1% 

1497 323 

-79 

WoKson 1 r 

127000 

— 

-1.6 

LTT1LS 

219.15 

+1.65 

ATT 

24% 

+ % 

90001094 

-10.0 

Hapoalim Inv. 

5689 

2300 

-0.1 

STOCKS 

73637 

-097 

PSEG 

45% 

+ % 

16200647 

+15 

Leumi Invest. 

no trading 


NYSE COMP 

145.32 

+0.08 

DRESSRIND 

17% 

+ % 

900 2738 

+93 

Discount Invest 

2140 

5437 

— 

NASD COMP 

382.86 

+0.46 

GROUER 

12% 

+1% 

15600 55 

+19 

Mizrahi Invest 

15367 

89 

— 

S-P100 INDEX 

237.32 

-0.30 

MOBIL 

35% 

- % 

2850 1633 

+19 

Clal 10 

829 

3192 

— 

S-P COMPOSITE 

25293 

+0.09 

COCA COL 

• 37% 

+ % 

24391 68 

+5.0 

Landeco 0.1 

7800 

79 

-2.0 

AMEX INDEX 

273-85 

+0.65 

HEWLT-PAOC 

46% 

+1% 

13010 77 
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9150 

100 
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68% 

- % 


Oil Exploration 

PazOilExpl. 14350 
JXJ.E.L 1838b.0.1 


109 +Z1 

+5.0 


NYSE 

NASDAQ 


VOL 126502500 STOCKS UP 805 
VOL82551^00 (Aug. 29)STOCKS UP 1044 


DOWN 723 
DOWN 1001 


b beater 
r register 


appear on Monda ys. Wednesdays and Fridays. 

MGMDAY/WBMIESDAY RATES: Minimum of NIS 12-88 for 8 words; each 
additional word NIS 1.61 

FRIDAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of NIS 17.52 for 8 words; each 
additional won! NIS 2.19. All rates indude VAT. DEADLINES at our offices - 
Jerusalem:. Moriday/Wednesday - 10 a.m. previous day, Friday - 5 p.m. on 
Wednesday; Tel Aviv and Haifa: 12 noon, 2 days before publication. Ads 
accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back page) and all 
recognaedadvertiaing agencies. 


Abbreviations: 
K.o. seders onfy 
Iuj. buyers only 


REQUIRED. HERZUVA woman experi¬ 
enced care children + household help + live in. 

Tel. Q52-&S960- _ 

ENGLISH TYPIST, English mother ipnguc 
preferred. Hebrew typing desirable. Good 
«uiditions. Tel. 03-335071. Eli. 

GUARDS WANTED: large institution seeks 
civilian guards. Applicants able to speak En¬ 
glish. acquire arms licence, work rotating 
hours. Applications to G.D., P.O.B. 290. 
Jerusalem. 


DWELLINGS 


SERVICES 




jQMS STRICTLY S 
% KOSHER J 
AMERICAN ■ 
MEAT SERVICE g 


JBR USALEM-SALES 

6o * 1 ° t P < >° ^^ ><»l<WWOOOOQOOOQOOI X XX»MOOODCX30QobO 

TALBffiH, BARGAIN. 3. yard, quiet, rr- 
tjfflWireuwvatioii. T-A.C TcL 02-63)7(4. 


VISITING MASSAGE to your borne or hold. 
Td. 03-226869. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


9 HI.MB St, W Avf* M 284 OTB. 1W-03^823» 

XeiaxILCOOT3S770/l-FJLA- 
iategrarion*! Catenae. Mamb«ga of Afe. Aid 


JERUSALEM-RENTALS 


GILO BET, 3, bcatn 
beantifaLTaL 02-766 


solarbofler,. garden. 


CAR RENTAL CLERK for Eurotour. Driv¬ 
ing Bwiwe.M tew year. English, another 
hmenaee advaniBce: luD-Irroc. TcL 02-661749; 


language advantage: 
02-063392. 


S Serving' grafter Td Aw— 

J Jerusalem—Beerababeara. 

■ Prices mdndedeUvety. 

B Supervision of the Rabbinate 

J BAmot 

S TRehovHagra^REBOVOT 

• v Tri.0»47S34B 

■ JERUSALEM:TaLINI I I'll 

* FETA&TIKVA:Td.e3-9&lI39 

5 BBBBSBEBAs TeL 087-416838, 
5 067-37U72 


Comment 

Well Street stocks dosed mixed Friday as investors headed to the sidelines ahead 
of the long Labour Day holiday observed today. Blue chips moved toward record 
territory early, but were rebuffed when volume reduced to a trickle in the afternoon, 
analysts said. 

The Dow Jones Industrial Average fell two points to 1898. Early Friday the Dow 
climbed within one point of the record dose of 1909.03set July 2. The broad Indices, 
which hit records last Wednesday, were also mixed. Advances led declines 
eight-seven on volume of 126 million shares. 


OVERSEAS FINANCIAL DATA 
PROVIDED BY REUTERS MONITOR 


For Serious Only 

FOR SALE 

Prosperous Entertainment Business 


Details from TeL 03-812618, 

12 noon-5 p.m. and from 9 p.m. onwards. 
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Sorry school realities 


THE NEARLY one and a half million young people who pour 
back into classrooms all over the country today at the start of a 
new school year will be receiving their education in a system 
that is teetering on the edge of disaster. 

This may sound like the regular end-of-August wail sounded 
by the education minister, whoever he may be, and of the 
leaders of the teachers’ unions. In truth, there has never been 
enough money in the till to make Israel's schools into the 
palaces of learning and science that would fit the self-image of 
the Jewish state. But it is also probably true that never before 
has the gulf between the country's vaunted aspirations for 
scholarly excellence and the sorry realities of the classroom 
been wider than it is today. 

The nation’s leaders, from the prime minister down, never 
tire of reminding us that our physical survival and economic 
competitiveness depend on our educational edge. Faced with 
the Treasury's bid for still another brutal cut in the education 
budget. Education Minister Yitzhak Navon has conjured a 
vision of a skyline dotted with high-tech factories, empty and 
silent for lack of qualified manpower. 

Mere hyperbole? Not necessarily. Israel's classrooms today 
are already not only badly overcrowded but also critically short 
of science teachers, well-equipped laboratories and in many 
instances even the most baric teaching materials. As one 
teachers' union leader put it last week, “You name it and our 
schools are short of it. ” 

This is the system that must now make a further contribution 
to the general budget reducing effort. That it must do so is not 
in question: even though it has already shed thousands of 
teachers and tens of thousands of teaching hours. The question 
is whether the operation should be carried out with an axe or 
with a scalpel. 

A scalpel would have discovered cuttable fat in, for example, 
the bloated budgets which the former education minister, 
Zevuiun Hammer, had secured, as he openly boasted during 
the last Knesset election campaign, for religious education. But 
these are now politically protected, and thus untouchable, 
particularly if they are to be found across the Green Line. 

It is hardly a consolation to be told - however true it is - that a 
second-rate school system is the price Israel must now pay for 
the heady spendthrift years of the Likud in power. 


Isolate Gaddafi 


IT IS SOMETIMES hard for Israelis to figure out their 
American friends. 

When, last April, the U.S. struck from the air at Libyan 
military and terrorist targets, the action, though it came rather 
late and amounted to not much, was widely applauded in this 
country. This newspaper described it as “justified response to 
the long-standing and ever-increasing threat posed by Muam- 
mar Gaddafi to humanity's hope for at least a minimum world 
public order.” 

Among other things, the U.S. proved on that occasion that 
Gaddafi could be rapped on the knuckles without any dire 
consequences ensuing. European fears of a worldwide terrorist 
wave being set off by the Libyan ruler in retaliation for 
America's strike were not borne out. The Kremlin, for its part, 
rested content with issuing a blast at the U.S. for committing a 
“new bloody crime” aimed at “intimidating” the Libyan 
people. 

What remained an open question was, whether the “mad dog 
of the Middle East,” as President Reagan characterized him at 
the time, would be sufficiently disciplined by a mere rapping on 
the knuckles. The view in Washington seemed to be that it 
would have a lasting deterrent effect. The cessation since April 
of such terrorist attacks as the one on the West Berlin 
discotheque was held up as proof of the thesis. Tightening the 
economic screws on Gaddafi beyond what the U.S. had already 
done did not appear a matter of urgency. 

Now the Reagan administration is rather less certain: the 
evidence, it concedes, points to a fresh manic reawakening of 
the formerly depressive Gaddafi. 

The Libyan regime, it is now said, is hatching new terrorist 
plots that are to be carried out by its Palestinian surrogate 
henchmen. The U.S. ambassador to the UN, Vernon Walters, 
has been despatched to the West European capitals to persuade 
political leaders that that was what Gaddafi was up to. But in 
the meantime “routine” joint American-Egyptian exercises off 
the Libyan coast and the “routine” despatch of the U.S. aircraft 
carrier Forrestal to the area underlined an open warning by the 
U.S. Nato commander. Gen. Bernard Rogers, as to what was 
in store for Gaddafi if he went terrorist again. 

Should Gaddafi go terrorist again he would be due, in effect, 
for another rapping on the knuckles. 

Washington was blustering to no purpose again, as some 
Washington policy-makers noted with apparent disapproval. It 
was hollering from the rooftops, while waving a weak reed: not 
a stance calculated to frighten Gaddafi into civility, nor the 
Soviets into publicly withdrawing their somewhat reluctant 
support for him. Teddy Roosevelt’s advice to his countrymen to 
speak softly and carry a big stick has somehow been forgotten. 

Plainly, if Gaddafi, the arch-terrorist, is-even without being 
the only source of terrorism - a threat to world peace, then he 
must sooner or later be removed by the concerted action of 
peace-loving nations. But if such a drastic move cannot for 
whatever reason be undertaken, the preferred alternative is not 
to send a few more bombers to drop a few more bombs over 
Tripoli and Bengazi, which would leave the “mad dog” 
subdued for a while, perhaps, but then madder yet. 

The alternative is to isolate liby a totally from the true source 
of its strength, which is the Western community: and first and 
foremost by refusing to buy any more Libyan oil. If there has 
ever been a case in which economic sanctions could easily have 
a deadly impact on their target, that is the case of Libya today. 

It is heartening to learn that Ambassador Walters is indeed 
also telling this to European leaders in his current trip. 

As it is, Muammar Gaddafi has few real friends in the world 
today outside Syria’s Hafez Assad. Morocco’s King Hassan has 
just denounced the “union” he had concluded with him. It 
takes President Museveni of devastated Uganda to still kowtow 
to him for his petrodollars. Effectively quarantined, Gaddafi, 
the arch-terrorist, will not last. 


m 


HUMANS may recoil from 
the sound of fingernails on 
blackboards because it is 
similar to warning cries made by 
other primates. Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity researchers report from 
Evanston, Illinois. 


The researchers - recorded the 
sounds made by scraping a metal 
garden fork across a slate surface, 
then compared the sounds with 
naturally occurring noises. 


“We discovered the scraping 
sound bean a strong resemblance to 
the warning cries emitted by monk¬ 
eys in the wild,” they wrote in an 
article published in the current issue 
of Psychology Today. 

“Based on this resemblance, we 
speculate that our spine-tingling 
aversion to sounds like fingernails 
scraped over a surface may be a 
vestigial reflex.inherited by our pri¬ 
mate ancestors,” psychologist Ran¬ 
dolph Blake wrote. 


c° f 


D’vora Ben Shaul 


IF A resident of any Israeli city or 
town wants to close off his balcony, 
add a room'or build anything else 
that changes the status quo of the 
neighbourhood, he must not only 
obtain the permission of the local 
planning council, but first receive 
the consent of his neighbours. This 
means that the citizen has the right to 
protest changes which he feels may 
cause damage to the quality of his 
environment. 

But when the government derides 
to build a high-powered radio trans¬ 
mitting complex along migrating 
birds' fright path, or to build a fac¬ 
tory for micro-chip production in a 
plat# where its waste must inevitably 
reach rhe Kimieret, or to construct a 
nuclear power station or a pesticide 
plant a few kilometres from a town 
or settlement, the decision is made 
by the National Planning Authority 
and. because of its lofty position, 
neither the private citizen nor en¬ 
vironmental protection groups have 
the right to object. 


As a result Israel is in the midst of 
an environmental crisis and the sub¬ 
ject. instead of being dealt with at 
the highest levels, is falling between 
ministerial chairs, so to speak. One 
minister talks about security and 
another about water shortages while 
a third is only concerned with unem¬ 
ployment in development areas. All 
this is valid, for every one of these 
problems needs and must have im¬ 
mediate attention, but no/ ai thy 
expense of the quality of ike country s 
environment. 


this industry leaked from its under¬ 
ground storage tanks and polluted 
the water. 

Despite this, Israel has built these 
plants, with the least possible atten¬ 
tion to detail, in various places, 
including the middle of residential 
neighbourhoods. Now there is one in 
Migdal Ha’emek where all waste 
flows into the national reservoir, the 
Lake of Galilee. 


WE ARE in the midst of a serious 
water shortage yet military, agri¬ 
cultural and other activities are pol¬ 
luting underground water sources in 
the Negev and in Lachish. Little is 
being done to stop the process. We 
have already seen the need to close 
more than 100 wells, mainly in the 
coastal plain, because their water 
has been polluted and is no longer 
usable. Now we see that the micro¬ 
chip industry, once hailed as a 
“clean" industry, has caused the 
closure of dozens of wells in Silicone 
Valley in California because the ex¬ 
tremely dangerous chemicals used in 


It does not matter that these plants 
look clean. That is exactly like, the 
mistaken idea that an animal in a zoo 
without bare is not bothered by the 
moat that deprives it of its freedom. 
In many cases, the bars might even 
be welcome as a place to climb, thus 
increasing vertical space for the 
animal. So it is with the "clean" 
polluters such as micro-chip factor¬ 
ies and nuclear power plants, for that 
matter. 


quality oflifein Israel. \ 

The Environmental Protection 
Service, headed by Dr. Uri Marinov. 
is a first-das organization and the 
people there are very aware of the 
dangers this country faces hi terms of 
environmental quality. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the service is usually able 
only to “advise and consent” since it 
has no real authority. This organiza¬ 
tion should be upgraded to the status 
of an independent authority like the 
Broadcasting Authority, the 
Weapons and Armaments Develop¬ 
ment Authority or the Nature Re¬ 
serves Authority. 


air and soil resources ! ■ 

Prof. HUM Shuval. Charon an. ot 
the Israel Ecological Society, advo¬ 
cated such a step several years ago at 
an - international conference. His 
advice was ignored and since then, 
things have gone from bad to worse. 


A few vears ago a zoologist from 
the Nature Reserves Authority had a 
windshield sticker on his car that 
said: “Extinct is Forever. Ths ap¬ 
plies to other areas as well. Polluted 

Water, nnbreaihableair. ravaged soil 
are also sometimes forever. Even 
when thev are not, the cost of reverie 
ing the situation is often prohibitive* 


Since the government is apparent¬ 
ly either helpless or unwilling to deal 
with the environmental side of the 
problems of economic recovery and 
expansion, it seems that the time 
may have come to take some steps to 
protect the environment and the 


BUT BEYOND this, it is time for 
the subject of environmental quality 
to get more than mere Up service in 
the government, and that a Ministry 
of Environmental Protection be cre¬ 
ated. Certainly this step would not 
requite much budgetary outlay since 
we already have more than half-a- 
dozen full-fledged cabinet ^ministers 
running around without a job. They 
already have offices, secretaries, 
cars, drivers and expense accounts. 
Why not charge one of them with the 
serious task of protecting our water. 


In 40 years, we have done ecolo¬ 
gical damages to this country that 
will remain a problem for at least two 
or three generations. Is it not rime 
that we stop this pillage and place 
our environmental quahty high on 
the list of considerations before the 
National Planning Board? This can¬ 
not be done by individuals Of even bv 

170 voice. 

only be done at the ministerial level, 
and if it’s not doncsoon, it maybe. 

too late to do it at all. 




No to car allowance 


could from the bank and borrowed 
the remainder of the NIS 5.000 be 
needed to buy a nice second-hand 


car. 


Arye Rubinstein 


CHEERS FOR Uriel Lynn for his 
proposal that the car allowance paid 
to workers above a certain grade in 
the public sector be converted into a 
regular salary component. 

The Likud-Liberal MK has writ¬ 
ten to the minister of finance sug¬ 
gesting that the salary component be 
fixed at 80 per cent of the present 
payment. This, because the car allo¬ 
wance is not subject to employer 
contributions to the worker's pen¬ 
sion. whereas the new salary compo¬ 
nent would be. 

Lynn's plan is long overdue, and if 
it hasn't been put forward before, it 
is probably because there are so 
many recipients of the car allowance 
among the people who make the 
decisions that they have preferred to 
let sleeping dogs lie. But with the 
bonus of the pension contribution, 
they will probably welcome the 
proposal enthusiastically. 

One reason the car allowance 
should be scrapped is because it is 
based on the fiction that the payment 
is necessarily related to the use of 
one’s car in connection with one’s 
job. In fact, the employee doesn’t 
even have to use the car for getting to 


NEO-ORTHODOX 

RABBIS 


HANDWRITTEN WILLS 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - A passage in the published 
version of my article on .the succes¬ 
sion law amendment (July 10) could 
have given the impression that only 
in exceptional cases would the courts 
validate a handwritten will. 

In fact, according to Israel law, a 
will written in the hand of the testa¬ 
tor is always valid, provided the 
restator added the dare and his signa¬ 
ture in his own hand as well. In such 
cases, no witnesses or other formali¬ 
ties are required. 

What I tried to point out in my 
article was that the amendment to 
the law gives the courts power to 
confirm the validity of handwritten 
wills even where the signature and/ 
or date are missing. 

P.S. PERLES 

Tel Aviv. 

The Jerusalem Post apologies for 
the misinterpretation of Dr. Perles's 
draft. 


Rent-A-Car 


FOR TOURISTS: 

AS can ntw. ride up and (Mvaryfrw. 

TAMIR, Rent-a-Car 


and from work, not to mention using 
it in the performance of bis duties. 
He may prefer to go to work by bus. 
or he may be within walking distance 
of his office. Or it may be more 
important that his wife use the car. 
None of this disqualifies the worker 
from obtaining the allowance. There 
are even cases where the employer 
provides transportation for the 
workers, without affecting their 
right to the allowance. 

In short, the car allowance is a 
gimmick, a legal fiction. It is a device 
for paying workers in the higher 
grades more money than those in the 
lower grades without labelling it 
wages. Fraud enters only when 
workers who do use their cars in 
carrying out their duties inflate their 
Idlometrage. Lynn mentions this as 
one of the major deficiencies of the 
present system. 


cover their whiskey bills. And let 
those who don't drink be damned. 

To him who hath (a car) shall be 
given. I recently heard of a case in a 
Jerusalem hospital where workers in 
a particular job were promoted one 
grade, which made them eligible for 
the car allowance. And this turned 
out to be four times as much as the 
wage increase that came with the 
promotion. It was difficult for the 
earless workers to rejoice. To add 
insult to injury, the car owners con¬ 
tinued to receive their bus allo¬ 


carless 


NO LESS a defect is the unfairness 
of the car allowance to workers with¬ 
out cars. They may be in the same 
grade as colleagues who get the 
allowance and who perhaps never 
drive their care to the office, but they 
have been left out in the cold. Given 
the liberality of the rules governing 
payment of the car allowance, it 
would make as much sense to give a 
special allowance to help workers 


wance! 

Under Lynn's 
workers who would now quality for a 
car allowance if they did own a car 
would also get the new 80 per cent 
payment, thus ending the long¬ 
standing discrimination against 
them. 

BUT THE strongest argument for 
doing away with the car allowance is 
that it encourages the purchase of 
cars. Many workers who would not 
otherwise have bought a car have 
done so simply in order not to 
"throw away*' the allowance. I can 
rite the case of a young man who 
recently started working right after 
earning his engineering degree. He 
was told that if he had a car, it would 
add NIS 200 to his paycheck. Where¬ 
upon he overdrew as much as he 


In some government agencies, the 
worker can even get a loan from “the 
company” in order to buy a car. 

The car allowance not only en¬ 
courages people to go into debt, but 
puts more cars on the roads and 
discourages the use of public trans¬ 
port. Last March. Transport Minis¬ 
ter Haim Corfu told the Knesset that 
greater use of public transport 
means a saving for the economy in 
infrastructure and fuel. Besides, it 
means fewer road accidents. 

Neverthless. Corfu said, whereas 
the number of bus users bad risen by 
25 per cent between 1972 and 1983, 
the number of private-car users had 
jumped by 50 per cent. And while 
the number of buses rose by 34 per 
cent in the same period, the number 
of private cars rose by 204 per cent. 

Corfu thought that one reason for 
this trend was the relatively high 
increase in bus fares: between 1979 
and 1983, bus fares bad risen twice as 
much as car maintenance costs. And 
all tins was counter to ministry poti- 


has never been published. It was 
back in 1956 or 1957. he says. Levi 
Eshkol was finance minister and; 
Mordechai Namir labour minister. 
The government-employed em ■< 
grocers went on strike, ana the day: 
after the strike went into its tiurd 
week. Namir called Chen to h& 
room. 

“We've solved the problem." 
Namir said. ** We’ve decided not to. 
give them a raise, but to pay them a; 

_ niwtm ir trt mwf **• - 




pard$ 



cy. 


We noted at the time Corfu's 
failure to mention the car allowance 
as another reason for die rapid in¬ 
crease in the number of private cars. 
ZALMAN CHEN, former Labour 
Ministry spokesman, who had a ring¬ 
side seat, told me about the origin of 
the car allowance. He says the story 


sectors would demand die same. But; 
now they'll all want a car allo¬ 
wance.” *! 

Namir granted that there was logic 
m Chen's view, and the two of therm 
rushed over to talk to Hshkot. “Vos, 
vilst-du, yunger man?" Eshkol- 
asked. '".T 

(What do you want, young man?L 
Chen repeated what he had toUlr 
Namir. “Farfailenr (Too late), said 
Eshkol, “We've already signed." 

Chen could only tell Eshkol how* 
angry he was. and he pledged that he 
personally would never accept a car; 
allowance. > 

It is only proper that I state my 
personal standing in this matter. Idol 
not own a car. I have no doubt tfaftt 
the main reason the media have beenl 
so silent on the subject over the yeas; 
is that so many journalists do receive 
a car allowance. 


The tvriurr is the Jerusalem Post fawsser 
Correspondent. 


NEEDED: ROAD 
COURTESY 


WEST BANK OPINION POLL 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir. - In his letter of August 17. 
Rabbi Mendell Lewittes proposes 
that Conservative rabbis "who re¬ 
main within the realm of halachic 
Judaism" join with "enlightened" 
Orthodox colleagues to bring about 
takkanoi (reforms). Rabbi Lewittes 
suggests three areas for cooperation 
as a start: changes in the Tisha 
Be'Av prayers, the Ketuba in Heb¬ 
rew instead of Aramaic, and female 
minyanim. As a long-time Conserva¬ 
tive, I doubt that the issues proposed 
by the Rabbi will be of any great 
interest to Conservatives, speaking 
by and large. 1 assume that Rabbi 
Lewittes chose the "safest" areas as 
starters, which makes his proposal 
all the more hopeless. 

I don’t see any more hope in his 
statement that more and more "en- 
jightened" Othodox rabbis are com¬ 
ing on the scene. This is undoubtedly 
true in the Diaspora and for the 
neo-Ortbodox rabbis making aiiya. 
but in Israel at least, they have no 
influence and are not likely to 
achieve it in the foreseeable future. 
Then, overall there is the basic ques¬ 
tion whether Rabbi Lewittes's en¬ 
lightenment will be enlightened 
enough for Conservatives at any 
time. 

. BERNARD COHEN 

Jerusalem. 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sit, -1 refer to Dr. Elihu Richter's 
article of August 22, "Defying 
death." His technical recommenda¬ 
tions should be implemented, but 
they would not stop the carnage on 
the roads. 

I drive at least 100km. per day and 
find that the reasons for road deaths 
are simply 1) lack of patience and 2) 
lack of manners. 

Israeli drivers weave in and out or 
traffic, on and off the roads in death 
defying acts, attempting maneuvers 
that violate rhe laws of physics and 
logic. Care are used as weapons, to 
intimidate others and to retaliate for 
imagined insults. All of this is done 
in a futile attempt to "jump the 
queue" and beat the traffic to the 
next red light. 

I daily witness fighting on the 
roads and bumper smash-ups due to 
tailgating. And I have witnessed the 
senseless tragedy of a car ptougtring 
into a group of pedestrians rather 
than give way to another driver. Ail 
of this occurs on spacious, well 
payed and well lit roads which have 
neither New York potholes nor inde¬ 
cipherable New Jersey traffic signs. 
Israeli roads are good; Israeli driving 
habits need correcting. 

it we would all display in our 
ublic lives the same courtesy and 
riendship that we show in our pri¬ 
vate lives, then there would be no 
driving problem in Israel. 

„ DAVID HOSTYK 

Ra'anana. 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem post 
Sir, - Regarding your news story 
of August 22 about the public opin¬ 
ion poll that took place recently in 
the occupied territories. I wish to 
point out the following: 

1. The results of the poll will be 
announced September 8. Any in¬ 
formation on the poll before this 
date is hearsay and not necessarily 
reflective of the poll's results. 


2. Interviews were not conducted 
by Al Fajr staff as your report said. 
Al Fajr newspaper is merely a spon¬ 
sor along with two other organiza¬ 
tions of the poll in that we suggested 
areas of concern and paid the cost of 
the poll earned out by reputable 
researchers in the area. 

DAOUDKUTTAB 

Al-Fajr 

Jerusalem. 


WIESENTHAL ARCHIVES 


£ 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir. - In response to Avner Less's 
letter of August 20 which attacks 
Simon Wiesenthal, I wish to point 
out that the Yad Vashem archives 
contain the archives which Mr. 
Wiesenthal passed on to that institu¬ 
tion , without gain, in 1955. 

The Wiesenthal archives contain a 
mine of information regarding the 
fate of the refugees and the Briha 
movement of Holocaust survivors in 
the American zone of Austria. They 
also reflect his attempt to retrace, in 
a methodical manner, the Nazis’ evil 
apparatus, and to locate criminals, 
as well as witnesses, in order to bring 
those criminals to justice. 

In pursuit of this aim, Wiesenthal 
foiled the attempt of Eichmann’s 
wife to declare him dead, which 


definitely was a major help in tracing 
him. 

At the time of the preparation ok 
the trial of Eichmann, Yad Vasbem 
provided the Israel prosecutors with 
considerable documentation from 
the Wiesenthal archives. 

DR. HERBERT ROSENKRANZ 
Jerusalem. 


unemployAcent 

IN HAIFA . j. 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post' ‘ 

Sir, - The difficult employment 
situation is cause for concern to all of 
us. We here m Haifa and the North 
are especially concerned about this 
problem as it affects yerida and., 
growing dependence on the welfare 
system. 

We are planning to hold an open 
meeting on employment in Haifa 
mid the North at 8 pjn. on Septenfc 
ber 16 at the AACI Moadon, .8 
Wedgewood Street, Haifa (04- 
387140). We hope that people who 
are faced with unemployment and 
career changes, and people with 
ideas on how to handle them, will 
come. AH English speakers are ui- 
vited. . - 

DAVfD SCHWARTZ 
Director, Northern Region; 

J . AACI 

Haifa. 


R#:H, 


SUPERFLUOUS VISIT 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

‘ Sir. - It is the fact pointed out on 
page eight by Adek Apfelbaum (Au¬ 
gust 25), namely, that Israelis are 
only 40 per cent as productive as 
other workers in the construction 
industry, that should have made the 
headlines on page one - not the 
entir ely superfluous visit of our 
prime minister to a small African 
republic that has been good enough 
to recognize our existence. 

I doubt very much if the profits of 
a whole year of exports to Cameroon 
will cover the actual costs of this 
mane and ridiculous junket. 

TEDDY ARNOLD 

Binyaxnina. 



EGYPT 



Duty has 

S2S - $20*-One ii*j 

S40 - S30* - Tel Mv -Qdro. Td Aviv 

S73 - S63*- Td Aviv -Cairo - Td Avtv . 

♦ 3 nfcbts on BJ. bub. 

S79 - S69* - 4 dcp/3 njjfac OB BUB 
b*£* * panoramic tour 


S125 - 4 dajs / 3 oJ gbig on faiif board . 
2 ears orumiag fa os™, cfo* 
Pyramids 


S320- 8 day»/7 nifbu oa b*H board 
Tocrta* Ip Cairo, 

Loor Aid Aswan. Detare 
»Ppw EjjjtR. 

All the toura are available in d^nxa 

hotels 



SPECIAL OFFER FORSTUDENTS 
Cairo & back * 3 nights . | 

HOTEL LOTOS-fTOWN CENTER} S54 


Dollar rates far tourists. 
Weekend redaction or Voulh Fare 


BEN QURIOH AIRPORT 0W7JNSM 
m-Avrv sMsjs*. atari 
Jerusalem ta M wax aarw 

wetawya on 3*wa 
mhkelon oa-asm,aa* 

K4JTA 0*-3*W39, JSK41 • EILAT 0*740? 

T1BBIUS W740aa,«CL HT 


Tef/wiv: '42Hjva’non St.tOJ* 1173 
1 , aoujl. c 2 -T.r. 1 *■ 

Jcn-afcrr.; 2. Sf-7-2, r .?. St.HI2i 24SS5., 
(Gh7> >03. -O. 


L timw as mmmt I 

BEES SHEBA MT-*2*422 J 


Galilee fours 



The History of the Jewish People 
and of the Nations of the World 


by* Abraham Lebanorr M A. . 

A one-of-a-kind visual aid for schcx)Is “institutions and 
for the individual JToldor posters are designed to 
provide the student; teacher and layman with a 
graphicdepiction of the development ofJudaism in 
the sphere of world history. • 


The four posters of the ToJdor senes cover4,000 years 
of history, divided into three parallel section's : The 
history of the Land of Israel, Jewish history in the 
Diaspora, and worid Wstory. 

Approved and recommended by Israel's Ministry of 
Education andGuttiire and by the World Zionist 
Organization. : - . 

Each poster measures 95 x 68 cm (37* x 27*), 
presented on high-quality chrome paper . 

PRICE: NIS 30 for the set 


To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, P.O.Box8t, 
Jerusalem 91000/ Israel 


Please send me the Toldor poster series. I enclose a ’ ' 
cheque forNIS 30.00. 
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